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Phi Theta Kappa—An Appraisal 


JAMES W. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue of Junior College 
Journal appears an article, “Thirty Years 
of Growth for Phi Theta Kappa,” written 
by Margaret Pannill, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Navarro Junior College, and an 
honorary member of national Phi Theta 
Kappa. The article is informative and 
well worth the time of the reader. 

When the manuscript was first read for 
publication in Junior College Journal, the 
Editor’s thoughts naturally turned to the 
time he was Dean of Fort Smith Junior 
College, and to the chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa in that educational institution. 
These thoughts led, in turn, to a reap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of that chapter, 
and to a consideration of the significance 
of this organization in the junior-college 
movement. 

Four factors make this editorial ap- 
propriate. First, preceding issues of the 
Journal have devoted very little space to 
that important aspect of the junior col- 
lege: the extra-class organizations. Over 
the past two years there have been 147 
articles, exclusive of editorials and the 
regular features published. Of this num- 
ber, only four, or approximately two per 
cent, dealt with extra-class organizations. 
Second, Phi Theta Kappa is observing its 
thirtieth anniversary of its official designa- 
tion by the American Association of 
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Junior Colleges as the honor society for 
junior colleges. Third, Phi Theta Kappa 
occupies a strategic position in the long- 
time interest which junior college leaders 
have had in developing leadership po- 
tentialities among strong students in these 
institutions. Fourth, the launching of the 
program to improve administration in 
junior colleges financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation has definite implications for 
this phase of the junior-college program. 

There has been a considerable interest 
shown by junior-college leaders over the 
years in helping students develop leader- 
ship potentialities. Evidence substantiat- 
ing this statement may be found not only 
in the literature written about junior col- 
leges, but in statements of purpose appear- 
ing in junior college catalogues, and in the 
curriculum and the structional programs 
of these institutions. In the last of these 
sources, the instructional program, superi- 
ority has been claimed by junior college 
leaders; a superiority which rests on more 
direct teacher-student relations, and on 
the teachers devoting all their time to in- 
struction. 

In more recent years, an increased 
amount of attention has been devoted in 
the junior college to helping the so-called 
gifted student develop to his fullest ca- 
pacity. Many special programs have been 
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initiated to achieve this purpose to the end 
that material progress has been made. 

Phi Theta Kappa as the officially desig- 
nated honor society of the junior colleges 
has much to offer in implementing pro- 
grams of leadership-development, and in 
assisting the gifted students. 

In the first place, by its very nature, 
Phi Theta Kappa singles out these stu- 
dents for membership. As Miss Pannill 
points out in her article, “Phi Theta Kap- 
pans ... are not bookworms.” She goes 
on to point out the many evidences of 
leadership which they display in their re- 
spective junior colleges. Thus the Phi 
Theta Kappa chapters are made up of 
members who possess both recognized 
leadership traits and high academic ach- 
ievement records. 

A second quality possessed by Phi Theta 
Kappa is its respectable age. While the 
current academic year, 1959-60, marks its 
thirtieth anniversary as the officially-des- 
ignated junior college honor society, its 
history actually goes back to 1910. This 
makes it, in one sense, ten years older than 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. This long life of the organization 
assures its permanence and the signifi- 
cance of its contribution. 

The fact that Phi Theta Kappa is a 
national organization further qualifies it 
to serious consideration as a means for de- 
veloping leadership and helping gifted 
students. The national nature of the or- 
ganization facilitates the maintenance of 
desirable standards among the chapters, 
and for the establishment of new chapters. 
Moreover, the existence of chapters in 
many junior colleges affords an oppor- 
tunity for the interchange of ideas among 
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these chapters resulting in mutual ad- 
vantages. 

Finally, since Phi Theta Kappa is the 
officially designated honor society for 
junior colleges, its chapters are located in 
both public and private institutions. This 
more comprehensive coverage eliminates 
the restrictiveness which often hampers 
efforts which are confined to one type or 
the other. 

By way of summary, one observes that 
junior colleges have been committed to 
the development of leadership among 
their students as well as the development 
of the potentialities of gifted students. It 
has been demonstrated that Phi Theta 
Kappa as an organization is qualified to 
help discharge these commitments. This 
raises the question of how best this help 
may be contributed. As the writer sees it 
there are two suggestions which will serve 
as answers to this question. 

In the first place, program planning by 
individual chapters should be focused di- 
rectly on the two commitments. This in- 
volves nothing new, for such a focus 
has been made for several years in many 
of the chapters. In others, however, there 
will be a need for greater activity along 
this line. 

A second suggestion is to increase the 
number of junior colleges in which chap- 
ters are located. Currently, about one- 
third of the junior colleges are repre- 
sented. Although, eligibility for chapters 
depends on accreditation, there are many 
junior colleges without chapters which 
meet the qualifications. To the extent that 
an increased number of chapters is ach- 
ieved, the ability of the junior college | 
movement to meet the commitments will * 


be facilitated. 








A Philosophy for the Junior College with 
Implications for Curriculum 


JAMES F. ROGERS 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, although peculiarly 
American, nevertheless owes its origin and 
subsequent development to those forces 
which have contended for the domina- 
tion of American education. A cursory 
examination of American higher educa- 
tion will reveal the lack of a coordinated 
system. This is true from the standpoint 
of control, which is due to the peculiar 
American political philosophy, and it is 
equally true of types of unit organization 
and function which, to some extent, result 
from that philosophy. In this article, at- 
tention will be directed toward the origins 
and subsequent modifications of the struc- 
ture of American higher education and 
the rationale which is the substance that 
gives rise to the institutional form. 

English institutions are the immediate 
antecedents of most of the early social 
structures in this country. Since the 
United States was politically controlled 
by England for more than 150 years, the 
situation could hardly have been other- 
wise. At the same time many of the ideas 
incorporated in the English patterns were 
of still other cultural origins. 

The philosophical schools of Athens, 
the rhetorical schools of Rome, the medi- 
cal school which began in Salerno during 
the ninth century, and the school of law 
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at Bologna during the following century 
anticipated the form which higher educa- 
tion has taken during the modern era. 
These developments culminated in the 
corporate structure assumed by the Uni- 
versity of Paris during the eleventh cen- 
tury. This form became widely imitated 
in England and on the Continent. 

Knowledge at that time was very mea- 
ger. The quadrivium and the trivium 
were present, and the work of Aristotle 
was being incorporated as it was recon- 
ciled with church doctrine. The limits of 
knowledge at the time largely dictated the 
curriculum. The same offerings were to 
be found at Oxford and Cambridge at a 
somewhat later time. What had begun as 
a curriculum for clergymen and teachers 
gradually became at a later date the re- 
quirements for all who considered them- 
selves to be liberally educated. The ex- 
tremes to which these requirements were 
carried in the education of the English 
gentlemen present a grotesque silhouette 
of contemporary English culture. 

The influence of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, on the establishment of Har- 
vard, the first American college, led Cot- 
ton Mather to remark as follows:? 





1 Cotton Mather, Magnolia Christi Ameri- 
cana: or The Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, Book III (London: The Bible and 
Three Crowns in Cheapside near Mercers 


Chappel, 1702), Seven Books, p. 216. 
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If New England hath been in some Respects 
Immanuel’s Land, it is well; but this I am 
sure of, Immanuel-College contributed more 
than a little to make it so... 


Many of the English characteristics were 
transmitted to Harvard by her Puritan 
parent. 

To one who is unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can educational history, it comes as a sur- 
prise to learn that the advent of colleges 
preceded secondary schools by more than 
a century. Harvard opened in 1636 with 
a three-year curriculum such as was com- 
mon in England, but by 1653 this was ex- 
tended to four years in order to compen- 
sate for the lack of secondary education. 
Yale realized the same experience in 1710 
after having begun in 1700. Thus the 
entity of the three-year liberal arts cur- 
riculum of the English college had been 
expanded to four years in _ colonial 
America. 

In summarizing the development of 
American higher education to 1800 one 
might consider the following words of a 
noted historian: 


Little change had been made in it since 
colonial times. The common schools were 
what they had been from the first; the aca- 
demies were no more changed than the 


schools. . . . The method of instruction (in 
the universities) had not changed in the in- 
terval, being suited to children fourteen years 
of age; the instruction itself was poor, and the 
discipline was indifferent. Harvard College 
had not in eighty years made as much prog- 
ress as was afterward made in twenty. Life 
was quickening within it as within all man- 
kind—the spirit and vivacity of the coming 
age would not be wholly shut out; but none 
the less the college resembled a priesthood 
which had lost the secret of its mysteries, and 
patiently stood before cold altars, until God 
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should vouchsafe a new dispensation of sun- 
light.? 

The University of Paris was not only 
the prototype of the English universities, 
it was imitated on the Continent as well. 
In German universities certain emphases 
were found which were not present in the 
English institutions. Contact with these 
universities was to have a dynamic in- 
fluence on American higher education. 

The high degree of specialization within 
the German university was in sharp con- 
trast to the “whole round of studies” of 
the English universities. The general cul- 
tural program was completed in the gym- 
nasium. This specialization in the German 
universities led to the development of new 
methods of instruction and to a union of 
research and teaching. 

The seminar method was first employed 
in philology at G6éttingen and Halle dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Hospitals and 
laboratories were used as definite instruc- 
tional resources. The realistic movement 
in education had not only brought empha- 
sis on mathematics and science, but it had 
extended the scientific method to other 
fields as well. Most of the productive 
scholars of Germany emerged within the 
universities in contrast with the situation 
in England where nearly all of them 
labored outside the academic circle. 

The earliest American students to find 
their way to the German universities were 
amazed at the great differences between 
those institutions and the American col- 
leges. Their number reached 200 by 1850 
and increased so rapidly thereafter that 


2 Henry Adams, History of the United States 
of America (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1917), Vol. I, pp. 76-77. 
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approximately 10,000 had attended those 
institutions prior to World War I. Among 
the earliest American students to attend 
German universities were George Tick- 
nor, later professor at Harvard; ‘Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, who became president 
of Yale; Edward Everett, who was to be 
president of Harvard; George Bancroft, 
the noted Harvard historian; J. B. Angell, 
who became president of the University of 
Vermont and later Michigan; A. D. 
White, later president of Cornell; Daniel 
Coit Gilman, who was to serve as presi- 
dent of the University of California and 
later Johns Hopkins; and W. W. Folwell, 
who became president of the University of 
Minnesota. These men, and others who 
studied in Germany, became imbued with 
the German ideal of scholarship and on 
returning made a concerted effort to revo- 
lutionize the American colleges. 

Nicholas Murray Butler and Charles 
W. Eliot became the spokesmen for an- 
other influential group of educators who 
contended that only certain aspects of the 
German plan were desirable for the 
American college. They held that Ameri- 
can students were not as advanced intel- 
lectually as the German students at the 
completion of secondary school. The 
break between the general prescriptive 
studies of the gymnasium and the free- 
dom and specialization of the German 
university was too abrupt. Yet the de- 
mand for the incorporation of certain 
characteristics of the German institutions 
was incessant. The arrangement which re- 
sulted was due in part to a solution which 
was found to another issue which had 
arisen in the American colleges, the “elec- 
tive system.” 

While the elective principle had been 
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introduced at Virginia by Jefferson (an 
indication of the French influence on his 
thinking), the practice had enjoyed only 
a limited success generally. Prescription of 
the “whole round of studies” which had 
been common to the English arts course 
was still the rule. As late as 1842 Francis 
Wayland was able to state: 


The present system of collegiate instruction 
is very much the same throughout the United 
States. With but very few exceptions it con- 
sists of a four-year course, terminating in 
graduation, all the students pursuing the 
same studies, the same labor being required 
from all, and the same time being allotted to 
each. I merely allude in these few words to 
the character of the system. . . . The older 
institutions have in no important respect ever 
ventured to deviate from it, and the new ones 
have considered their own organization per- 
fect in just so far as they have been able to 
approximate it.® 

Improvements in the economic con- 
dition of America, combined with the 
opening up of new fields of study, resulted 
in a continual increase in college offerings. 
The possibility of encompassing the whole 
round of studies and at the same time at- 
taining a high level of scholarship became 
more remote with each scientific and liter- 
ary advance. The situation was paradoxi- 
cal; this was the basic problem resulting 
from the meeting of the philosophies of 
the English college and the German uni- 
versity. The necessity for adjustment was 
forcing itself upon American education 
with a large measure of inevitability, and 
no small innovation could cope with such 
a question. Without reservation one may 





3 Francis Wayland, Thoughts on the Present 
Collegiate System in the United States (Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1842), p. 
10. 
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safely say that this is the largest issue ever 
to have confronted American higher edu- 
cation. 

The elective system came to be em- 
ployed as a means to a solution. Harvard 
led in this development and was soon 
followed by many of the other leading 
institutions. This arrangement provided a 
way to avoid the impossible task presented 
by the whole round of studies, but it did 
not necessarily provide for the specializa- 
tion which many demanded. The “honors 
system” which seems to have had its 
American origin at Harvard in the 1860's 
was a step toward specialization, and the 
elective system was permissive on this 
point. 

It remained for the University of Mich- 
igan to take the final logical step toward 
the specialization which had become pos- 
sible with the adoption of the elective 
system. In 1882 Michigan introduced the 
“university system” which is now referred 
to as the plan of “majors” and “minors.” 
Without such a plan for concentration, a 
student’s studies could easily have been 
nothing more than an incoherent and un- 
related group of courses. This culminating 
development permitted American institu- 
tions, particularly in the last two years, to 
assume much of the character of the Ger- 
man university, while specialization was 
begun at an earlier age. 

As early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century, President Tappan at Michigan 
advocated that American secondary edu- 
cation be extended by two years in order 
to approximate the gymnasial system. 
Shortly thereafter Presidents Folwell of 
Minnesota and Angell of Michigan en- 
dorsed this view. The acceptance of the 
“University system” was a conscious ad- 
mission that the offerings of the last two 
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years of college differed greatly from the 
first two. It was becoming generally recog- 
nized that both the materials and methods 
of the first two years were more related 
to secondary education than to the 
specialization of the upper two years. In 
desperation, the Chairman of the Section 
on Legal Education of the American Bar 
Association wrote in 1898: 


Practically, we have added or sought to add 
half the German University course to all the 
English University course and part of that of 
the public schools which precedes it, and 
called this a college education.* 

The terms “lower division” and “upper 
division” came into use. These were soon 
followed by “junior division” and “senior 
division.” This movement culminated in 
the appearance of the junior college, 
which was an institutional mutation and 
a peculiarly American contribution. 

Extensive employment of the elective 
system after 1870 served to further differ- 
entiate between the upper and lower di- 
visions. In addition to the Universities of 
Michigan and Minnesota, sharp deline- 
ations appeared also at California, at the 
University of Chicago from its inception, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Cor- 
nell and a number of others. In an address 
before the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association 
in Boston in 1903, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler indicated the necessity for the colleges 
and universities to construct a two-year 
course independent of the offerings of the 
last two years.° As early as 1891 one ob- 
server noted: 


*Simeon E. Baldwin, “The Re-adjustment 
of the Collegiate to the Professional Course,” 
Report of the American Bar Association, 
1898, p. 587. 

5 Nicholas Murray Butler, “The Length of 
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However tenaciously we have insisted upon 
keeping up a more or less artificial barrier at 
the point of graduation, there has been an ir- 
resistible tendency in a very large number of 
our most prominent colleges and universities 
to place the real dividing line at the begin- 
ning of the junior year, While it cannot be 
claimed that there is uniformity of method 
or unanimity of opinion in regard to the in- 
troduction of elective work at this point, that 
there has been a movement in that direction, 
can, I think, hardly be disputed. In favor of 
this dividing line, moreover, there is much to 
be said. It will probably be admitted that at 
the end of the sophomore year our students 
are generally as well prepared to enter upon 
university work as European students are at 
the time of entering their universities . . .® 

Alexander Meikeljohn was one of the 
last of a long procession bent upon pre- 
serving the integrity of the four-year pro- 
gram. Yet in 1920 he wrote: 


... 1 would . . . propose the division of the 
college into two separate colleges, a Junior 
and a Senior College. . . . Let us have two 
colleges instead of one, or better two in one, 
the first explicitly devoted to the general aim, 
the second, in greater part at least, given up to 
special studies. . .* 


These various arrangements came 
largely as a result of the meeting of the 
ideas contained in the English arts col- 
lege and the German universities. An at- 
tempt was made in this country to imitate 
institutions which had evolved in other 
societies, and the resulting accommoda- 
tion was largely a compromise between 
the two. It remained for Americans to 





the College Course,” Educational Review, Vol. 
26, September, 1903, p. 144. 

6 Charles K. Adams, “The Next Step in Ed- 
ucation,” The Forum, Vol. X, February, 1891, 
pp. 623-24. 

? Alexander Meikeljohn, The Liberal Col- 
lege (Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 
1920), pp. 150-51. 
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build a system of higher education indige- 
nous to their own culture. 

Some tendencies in this direction were 
observable as early as the beginning of this 
century, the appearance of the junior col- 
lege being the prime example. However, it 
may be that the conflict with Germany in 
World War I, in its social and economic 
ramifications, did more to divorce the 
United States from German educational 
ideas than is generally realized, In any 
case, about 1920 a great amount of fer- 
vent experimentation was begun in Amer- 
ican higher education. In 1930 Emory 
and George Washington Universities 
organized the curriculum from the junior 
year through the doctoral level into a unit 
with four divisions according to the na- 
ture of the subject matter. The Harvard 
General Education Plan which was inaug- 
urated in 1946 was an attempt to inte- 
grate general and specialized work 
throughout the four-year program. In 
1947 Sacramento State College opened as 
a four-year institution and for a time 
dropped the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years because of the accessi- 
bility of local public junior colleges, but 
the demands of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion resulted in the restoration of the work 
of the first two years. 

The specialization of the upper two 
years of the college brought a general 
recognition of the differences between the 
functions of the upper and lower divisions 
of the college. This was demonstrated by 
the organization of the junior and senior 
divisions within colleges and universities 
and by the emergence of the junior college 
as a separate institution. 

The American college, for the most 
part, has assumed its present form more 
as the result of the struggle between social 
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and institutional forces than from the 
nature of the individual whom it purports 
to serve. The basic question is, will educa- 
tion be better served by continuing to 
adapt the individual to a Procrustean in- 
stitution, or can better results be expected 
from reversing the procedure? Plato, 
Comenius, Rousseau, G. Stanley Hall and 
more recent psychologists have clearly 
seen this problem. One educator observed 


in 1930: 


If we are to define education in terms of ma- 
turity, it remains for these maturities to be 
discovered and defined and a means devised 
for adjusting the educational unit to them.® 

Certainly adolescence implies more 
than a shibboleth behind which lie 
abysmal ignorance and monumental con- 
fusion. Adolescence has a positive conno- 
tation, and education must not be satis- 
fied until it can determine the scientific 
nature of its characteristics. Psychologists 
agree that adolescence extends over a 
longer period of the individual’s develop- 
ment than they thought formerly. An 
examination of the literature on ado- 
lescence shows that scientific data have 
been presented in significant amounts 
through the age of sixteen. Above this 
age, however, there have been few at- 
tempts to approach the study of adoles- 
cense, That a scientific basis for education 
beyond this point has not been attained is 
shown clearly in a recent publication 
which has gained wide attention. Writing 
from their long experience with the four- 
year junior college at Pasadena, Cali- 


8 Walter C. Eells, The Junior College (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), p. 694, 
citing D. S. Campbell, “A Critical Study of the 
Stated Purposes of the Junior College,” 
George Peabody College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 70, 1930, pp. 73-4. 
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fornia, Sexson and Harbeson claim these 
advantages for the “New American Col- 
lege”: 


First, the New American College, or the four- 
year junior college, is educationally the most 
efficient form of organization for the upper 
secondary school system, . . . 


Secondly, the four-year junior college is the 
most economical form of upper secondary 
school organization... . 


Thirdly, the four-year junior college will 
provide an adequate length of course and a 
sufficient number of students to make possible 
efficient organization.® 


No one can find an argument with 
these very desirable results, but they are 
not, of themselves, educationally advan- 
tageous. How can one examine an institu- 
tion which has as its purpose the enrich- 
ment and enlargement of the life process 
and conclude that certain practices are 
advantageous because they are the “most 
efficient,” the “‘most economical,” and 
provide “efficient organization”? Such 
policies can and often do prove detri- 
mental to the larger purpose of education. 

While individual differences must be 
considered, the ages from twelve to twenty 
appear to be generally acceptable as de- 
picting the limits of adolescence. Increas- 
ingly, justification for the differentiation 
between the junior college years and those 
of the senior division is made on the basis 
of the maturation level of students. More 
specifically, it is claimed that adolescence 
ends with one and that adulthood begins 
with another. Some findings in human de- 
velopment support this conclusion. It is 
a fortunate coincidence that these psy- 
chological findings have endorsed an in- 


® John A. Sexson, and John W. Harbeson, 
The New American College (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1946), pp. 42-44. 
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stitutional arrangement which was arrived 
at almost entirely on the basis of a com- 
promise with contending educational 
forces. There is no evidence to indicate 
that anyone foresaw that general educa- 
tion should terminate with the end of 
adolescence and specialization should be- 
gin with the advent of adulthood. 

In those colleges and universities which 
have retained the four-year unit of organi- 
zation, recognition is made of the differ- 
ences which exist between the upper and 
lower division. The integrity of the tra- 
ditional four-year program has disap- 
peared; only the institutional form re- 
mains. An observation made by Eby in 
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1932 was more prophetic than he could 
have imagined. 


The first two years have been preparatory, 
general, cultural, comprehensive exploratory. 
The method of instruction has necessarily 
been introductory. The upper years of the 
college are advanced and professional, and 
use the methods of research, lectures, semi- 
nar, laboratories, independent study, with 
concentration upon narrow fields. Since the 
final evolution, the standard college has never 
had any vital coherency; it held this inner 
antagonism which may be covered over but 
can never be extirpated.?° 


10 Frederick Eby, “The Four-Year Junior 
College,” Junior College Journal, Vol. 2, May, 
1932, p. 471. 





The Changing Mathematics Curriculum 
and the Junior College 


WILLIAM WOOTON 


THERE IS a movement well underway at 
the high school level in the United States 
which seems to have important implica- 
tions for the junior colleges. This move- 
ment is the trend toward a complete re- 
vision of the secondary mathematics cur- 
riculum. The effect it can eventually have 
on junior colleges—administrators as well 
as mathematics departments—seems 
worthy of consideration now in view of 
the fact that many of the persons involved 
in teaching mathematics are unaware of 
the strength and scope of this movement, 
and an examination of its origins, its 
nature and the probable degree of its ac- 
ceptance by the secondary schools 
throughout the nation seems important. 

First, it should be noted that the move- 
ment to revise the mathematics curricu- 
lum is not a post-Sputnik development. 
For some years mathematicians have been 
dissatisfied with the nature of the college 
preparatory mathematics program in the 
high schools. They have claimed, and with 
some justification, that the mathematics 
presently taught in the schools is simply 
not the kind which is most useful today. 
And what is even worse, it does not give 
the best preparation for students who will 
be asked to master the mathematics of the 
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future. While mathematical research has 
been expanding its frontiers as widely as 
any of the physical or life sciences, the 
secondary mathematics curriculum is 
little different today from what it was 100 
or more years ago. The same cannot be 
said of physics, chemistry, biology, etc. Al- 
though those curriculums may not be as 
modern as some in those fields would like, 
nevertheless they are far more responsive 
to modern developments than mathe- 
matics. The only topic in the present 
mathematics curriculum which can lay 
any claim to kinship with modern mathe- 
matical thought is the subject of prob- 
ability, and even this material is presented 
to today’s student in the form in which it 
was left by its most illustrious developer, 
Pierre Simon De Laplace, who died in 
1827 at the age of 78. 

This is not to say that there is no merit 
in any of the mathematics developed be- 
fore the twentieth century. The trouble 
lies in the inflexibility of the mathematics 
curriculum which has heretofore resisted 
any effort to inject a recent idea into its 
framework. Inflexibility is perhaps the 
worst feature mathematics has. Much of 
the mathematics curriculum is useful and 
important to the student, but some of it is 
not and the time has arrived when the ad- 
vancement of youth along mathematical 
lines can no longer be retarded. In the 
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past, the student has been able to obviate 
the vast waste of time which is a built-in 
characteristic of the high school program 
by overcoming his deficiencies at the col- 
lege level. Today the continuation of this 
policy is going to hamper seriously the 
production of new mathematics. The sub- 
ject is becoming too vast for a student to 
march across its expanse at the same rate 
he did in the past and still hope to do 
much expanding of its frontiers. A way 
must be found to hasten the journey. 
What has just been said with reference to 
mathematics is equally applicable to the 
areas in which mathematics is a tool. The 
type of mathematics in use in the fields of 
the physical and biological sciences bears 
little resemblance to that used 50 years 
ago. In the social sciences, the business 
world, and almost every corner of modern 
society, mathematics is taking on an in- 
creased importance. But again, the type 
of mathematics being used is not the type 
being taught to youth. From whatever as- 
pect one considers it, the present ap- 
proach to the subject in most high schools 
is a grossly inefficient use of the time 
spent. 

The main changes that have been pro- 
posed lie in the approach to the subject as 
a whole in the deletion of some material 
and the addition of other material. Re- 
cent issues of The Mathematics Teacher, 
School Science and Mathematics, The 
American Mathematical Monthly, and 
publications available from the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the College En- 
trance Examination Board all have excel- 
lent articles on the proposals of various 
groups, as well as the results of using 
modern material in the classroom. 

The Mathematical Association of 
America, the National Council of Teach- 
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ers of Mathematics, the Commission on 
Mathematics of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, and the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation are among 
those proposing changes in the mathe- 
matics curriculum. Since the first two of 
these organizations include in their mem- 
bership most of the high school and col- 
lege mathematics teachers in the United 
States, it is apparent that for the most 
part the impetus for a changed curricu- 
lum is coming from within the profession. 
This is in some ways rather remarkable in 
that changes in the nature of subject mat- 
ter usually work a hardship on teachers 
who are normally hard-pressed for time. 

There are two major obstacles in the 
path of the proposed changes, the first of 
which involves textbooks. There are lit- 
erally no texts in existence which treat the 
desired material at the high school level. 
The School Mathematics Study Group 
headed by E. G. Begle of Yale University 
and under a grant from the National 
Science Foundation is working steadily on 
this end of the problem and hopes to have 
available by 1960 a complete set of ex- 
perimental textbooks covering the entire 
four years of secondary mathematics. 
These texts are being designed to bridge 
the gap until individual authors can pre- 
pare their own offerings along these lines. 

The second obstacle in the path of cur- 
riculum change occurs in the matter of 
teacher preparation. Most secondary 
mathematics teachers have been trained 
along classic lines. Many, even those who 
majored in mathematics, have never had 
a course in any of the topics which are to 
form the basis of the proposed new se- 
quence. The National Science Founda- 
tion has tried to help this situation by pro- 
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viding secondary teachers with funds for 
courses in modern mathematics. They 
have sponsored institutes during the aca- 
demic year at several of the larger four- 
year institutions which offer the high 
school mathematics teacher an oppor- 
tunity to take a year of work along these 
lines. But this program is only a token 
gesture compared to the task which really 
lies ahead. The number of teachers who 
must be trained or have refresher train- 
ing, if the new curriculum is to have a real 
impact on the future of mathematics, is 
staggering. 

The Commission on Mathematics of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
has offered some suggestions with regard 
to this problem. They have prepared a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Education of 
Secondary School Mathematics Teach- 
ers,” which is available free to anyone 
who writes to: Executive Director, Com- 
mission on Mathematics, College En- 
trance Examination Board, 425 West 117 
Street, New York 27, New York. Among 
the many other valuable suggestions con- 
tained in this pamphlet is one directed 
primarily to the colleges. The Commis- 
sion recommends the establishment of 
courses at the college level aimed specifi- 
cally at the working high school teacher. 
They envision a course which will be 
somewhat above the level of material 
taught in the secondary schools but con- 
siderably below the graduate level at 
which such topics are usually covered and 
for which very few secondary mathemat- 
ics teachers are prepared. 

The junior colleges of this country have 
a unique opportunity to serve their com- 
munities in this matter, although they 
should not attempt to infringe upon the 
province of the four-year institutions in 
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the matter of teacher training. The high 
school teacher needs a course covering 
topics from the fields of logic, sets, groups, 
fields, linear algebra, probability, etc. The 
depth of the material need be no greater 
than that taught at a number of univer- 
sities at the lower division level. Some 
textbooks are currently available dealing 
in a concise way with just such topics, so 
the text material is not an insurmountable 
problem. These facts, together with the 
flexibility of the junior college curriculum, 
make the junior college an ideal place to 
institute such courses. The fact that most 
junior colleges offer instruction at night 
is another valuable consideration since 
this is the only time most teachers have 
available. 

With these facts in mind, the author 
would suggest the establishment of 
courses in junior college mathematics de- 
partments in the foundations of mathe- 
matics. Most junior colleges have people 
on their faculties equipped along these 
lines. While they need not be prepared to 
do individual research in these fields or 
compare in any way with instructors at 
the graduate level, they should have some 
notion of what they are about. In fact, to 
borrow from a suggestion of the Com- 
mission, junior colleges might offer their 
facilities for the establishment of work- 
shops in this field—a place where indi- 
viduals with a common purpose may 
gather together to help each other learn. 

In some states there is no problem in 
the matter of financing such courses. They 
would clearly fall within the established 
scope of the junior college and could be 
treated as a standard item. In others, per- 
haps a modest charge to the participant 
would cover the necessary expenditures, 
although this is the least desirable way to 
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handle it. The National Science Founda- 
tion seems a reasonable source to turn to 
for support, It already makes funds avail- 
able to four-year institutions for courses 
of this type and possibly it could be pre- 
vailed upon to support such courses at the 
lower division level. While a complete 
program in this material would not be 
possible, one or two courses could go a 
long way toward smoothing the path of 
the secondary teacher in his future work. 
At the same time, the junior college could 
be better preparing itself for its own role 
in the future. 

It does not require great perception to 
see that if a major revolution occurs in 
the mathematics curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school, there is bound to arise a 
similar upheaval at the college level. ‘The 
problem of articulation is always present. 
Lower division offerings in mathematics 
will have to be revised. The extent to 
which this will be necessary will depend 
upon the specific material which finds its 
way into the high school. Certainly the 
matriculation courses at present offered in 
the junior college will have to reflect any 
changes at the secondary level. In addi- 
tion, there will be the problem of what to 
do with the first two years of college 
mathematics which is given over to analyt- 
ic geometry and calculus, or to a mixture 
of both called “mathematical analysis.” 
The extent to which these courses will 
have to be modified to accommodate a 
more mathematically sophisticated stu- 
dent remains to be seen. The point is, 
junior colleges should be considering these 
changes now and not wait until the prob- 
lem must be solved hastily. 

This is a challenge to administrators as 
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well as departments of mathematics. The 
administrators owe it to their schools as 
well as to themselves to become ac- 
quainted with the questions which are 
bound to arise in mathematics in the near 
future. They owe it to their students to 
see that the junior college is not left be- 
hind by the four-year institutions, a num- 
ber of which are already actively engaged 
in a revision of their programs. Mathe- 
matics instructors must become familiar 
with the materials which they will ulti- 
mately be called upon to teach. They must 
prepare, however reluctantly, to aban- 
don the approach with which they are fa- 
miliar and look at their material in the 
light of modern mathematics. They 
should prepare, and this should be a wel- 
come preparation, for students who no 
longer accept arm waving as a rigorous 
proof of the fundamental theorem of the 
calculus. They might even prepare for 
students who really love mathematics. 

Although the question of the mathe- 
matical education of young people was 
raised some time ago, the current crisis in 
national affairs has sharpened the need 
for an improved curriculum, The change 
would normally have been effected some 
years from now, but with the present cli- 
mate of public opinion, the process must 
be expedited. Junior colleges have an im- 
portant role in this process. They can help 
the nation while they are at the same 
time helping themselves and the second- 
ary schools. If there were ever a need for 
close cooperation between the colleges 
and the high schools, it is now, and if such 
cooperation is conducted in a spirit of 
mutual good will, the nation as a whole 
will also profit. 








When Life (et al.) Looks at the Junior College 


ROBERT ASCHER 


INFORMATION about the junior college 
reaches the public via a network of mass 
communication—television, radio, news- 
papers, motion pictures, and magazines. 
Unfortunately, what is being transmitted 
to the public via mass communication 
media is often either unheeded by educa- 
tors or unsystematically noted. Clearly, if 
one wishes to make known the values and 
goals of the junior colleges, he should be 
aware of the biases that may be taking 
form. It would seem, therefore, that a 
consideration of the information received 
about the junior college might have some 
value. 

Of specific concern here is the popular 
magazine literature dealing with the 
junior college in the period 1945-1951. A 
thorough examination of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and the in- 
dexes of popular magazines, where they 
exist, reveals that this six-year span wit- 
nessed the publication of a wider range of 
articles concerned with the junior college 
than any earlier’ or later? period. Life has 
been selected for particular attention be- 
cause it has the largest circulation and the 
most general audience. 

At the outset, it must be realized that 
popular magazines are designed to appeal 
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to specific audiences. Time and News- 
week are primarily concerned with re- 
porting the news of the week to a general 
audience. In both magazines, however, 
the news items are used as springboards 
from which the magazines present addi- 
tional background and editorialize. The 
New Yorker and Atlantic Monthly are 
planned for a more sophisticated audi- 
dience. The magazine, Nation’s Business, 
has a specialized audience, as does a 
hobby magazine like American Photog- 
raphy. It is not strange, then, to find that 
the type and content of articles about the 
junior college will reflect the magazine’s 





1In the period before 1945, there was a 
number of articles reporting news events and 
commenting about the curriculum of Stephens 
College. With the exception of Finch College 
(“Finch and Curent Events,” Time, 39:38, 
Stephens held the spotlight with such articles 
as: “Campus in the Sky,” Collier’s, 114:22-4; 
“Every Girl Has a Talent for Beauty,” Ladies 
Home Journal, 60:90; ““Three Trains for 600 
Girls,” Newsweek, 15:34; and “Razzberries for 
Housewives,” Time, 38:65. 

2 The publication in 1957 of two articles— 
“Why Not Consider a Junior College,” Good 
Housekeeping, 144:76-7, and “Community 
Colleges,” Atlantic Monthly, 199:66—-7, and 
one editorial, ““Community College,” Nation, 
185-82, dealing with the general purposes and 
values, and emphasizing the community as- 
pects of the junior college—is indicative of 
the nation’s renewed concern with the prob- 
lems of higher education, and may be pro- 
phetic of more magazine articles dealing with 
junior colleges. 
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pecuniary interests. Articles about the 
junior college in the period under consid- 
eration may be divided into four groups: 
(1) those in which a particular news 
event is reported and editorialized upon; 
(2) those in which a particular course or 
a particular aspect of a curriculum is dis- 
cussed; (3) those in which a particular 
junior college is considered; and (4) 
those which deal with the junior college 
in general. Representative examples of 
each type are given below. 

“A Student Affair,’ Time (53:75), 
and “Junior Grows Up,” Newsweek 
(35:74—5) , are examples of articles in the 
first group. “A Student Affair” is occa- 
sioned by a torchlight parade in Rutland, 
Vermont, by Rutland Junior College stu- 
dents. The college was purportedly short 
$10,000 in funds to finish the school year. 
The 116 students at the school donated 
their own money and campaigned among 
the townspeople in order to raise addi- 
tional funds. The article contains a pic- 
ture of the parade, and a sign, “We Be- 
lieve in Rutland Junior College,” is held 
by one of the marching students. 

The thirteenth anniversary meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges is the news subject of “Junior Grows 
Up.” In addition to reporting the item, 
Newsweek traces the American history of 
the junior college, dwells on the diversity 
of junior colleges, giving specific exam- 
ples, and concludes with the statement 
that the junior college fills the need for 
preparing personnel. 
Both articles are sympathetic to the junior 
college. In the former, there are indica- 
tions that the parade was orderly, pur- 
poseful and even heroic. In the latter, the 
growth of the junior college is well pre- 


semi-professional 
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sented, and the need that the junior col- 
lege meets is emphasized. 

The photography “major” at Endicott 
College is the subject of “College Course 
With a Camera,” American Photography 
(44:11-13). The article, an example of 
the second type, tells how graduates of 
Endicott have proven themselves in terms 
of obtaining jobs and how the school’s 
photography “majors” handle the col- 
lege’s concession. 

An example of the third type of article 
is “College That’s Tailor-Made,” Na- 
tions Business (38:43-5) in which New 
York’s Fashion Institute of Technology is 
featured. Interest is focused on the school, 
its history, status, and success. Central to 
the article is the theme that at this school, 
management and labor cooperate for the 
general betterment of the garment indus- 
try. The article emphasizes the history of 
the school’s development, told in terms 
of the immigrants to the United States 
who were instrumental in its establish- 
ment. Important, also, is the fact of the 
success of the graduates, about whom nu- 
merous examples are given. 

“What Is a Junior College,’ Parents 
Magazine (21:28~-9), and “New Colleges 
for a New America,” Saturday Review of 
Literature (33:11-13) are examples of 
the fourth type of article—those of a gen- 
eral nature. The former was written by 
W. C, Eells, then Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The keynote of the article is the 
diversity of junior colleges. The latter ar- 
ticle was written by Dwayne Orton, then 
Director of Education of I.B.M. Accord- 
ing to Orton, the junior college is the an- 
swer to America’s dreams. It will become, 
according to him, “. . . the American folk 
school, the peoples’ college of the greater 
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democracy we are building.” Orton sees 
in the junior college “. . . an education 
institution that has come down from Mt. 
Olympus to the market place bringing the 
wisdom of scholarship and practical ex- 
perience to the felt needs of the local com- 
munity.” 

All five of the articles appearing in Life 
in the period 1945-51 are typical of that 
magazine’s particular style — photo- 
graphic essays, which are familiar on the 
American popular literary scene. “Com- 
mencement” is a photographic essay on 
the graduation exercises at Monticello 
Junior College. According to Life, Monti- 
cello is a “. . . combined girls’ finishing 
school and Junior College.”” The many 
photographs of girls in academic gowns 
may be interpreted as Life’s attempt to 
prove its statement that graduation 
comes “. . . nowhere more prettily than 
at Monticello College.” 

“Stephens College Grants Credits” is 
the sub-heading for another Life article 
entitled, “Courses in Charm” (18: 73-6) 
which was occasioned by some additions 
to the Stephens College curriculum. Life 
dubs Stephens as a “. . . progressive junior 
college for girls which is also part finish- 
ing school, has 2,060 students, a smart 
president, James Madison Wood, and can 
boast that 85% of its graduates get mar- 
ried within five years.” Life tells its 
readers that students are instructed among 
other things, in how to take a bath. 

Life does not take “Gulf Park By-the- 
Sea” (29:159-63) too seriously either. 
The magazine suggests that some students 
are pursuing an academic program, but 
at the same time it insists that “. . . a good 
many are settling for two years of the one 
required academic course (English) , two 
required courses in physical training .. . 
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and some optional courses like Secretarial 
Studies, Food A and Advanced Clothing.” 

Life treats the public junior colleges in 
quite a different manner. In 1946, Life 
did a feature article on Los Angeles City 
College (“Junior College,’ 20:99-103) 
in which it is stated that “never before 
has the junior college handled so many 
students or had so important a job to 
do.” This article sees the biggest advan- 
tage of the junior college in the fact that 
it is not tradition-bound. The junior col- 
lege, according to Life, is “. . . the most 
adaptable element in the entire American 
school structure.” The “collegiate atmos- 
phere,” the architecture, and the athletic 
field and team performance of Los 
Angeles City College are lauded. Photo- 
graphs of police training, airline hostess, 
dental assistants, and business administra- 
tion classes, among others, emphasize con- 
centration on vocational education. 

Life’s treatment of Orange County 
Community College is equally serious. 
The sub-heading for this article is: ““Two- 
Year Community College Solves a Higher 
Education Problem.” The article begins 
by calling attention to the inadequacy of 
the four-year college to meet the demands 
for higher education. According to Life, 
“The brightest solution lies in the two- 
year junior or community college.” Ad- 
vantages of the junior college are cited: 
its inexpensiveness, the fact that many 
people do not need four years of train- 
ing, the fact that such schools are within 
commuting distance and that training is 
geared toward the economic needs of the 
community. 

Conclusions: Magazine literature re- 
flects, as well as participates in, the formu- 
lation of American culture patterns. It is 
reasonable, therefore, that magazines 
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should “like” that which is pragmatic, or 
at least thought to be pragmatic, about 
the junior college. The junior college is 
seen as fulfilling at least two immediate 
needs: the need for colleges and the need 
for people trained in the semi-professions. 
The practicality of a junior college educa- 
tion, the fact that it seeks, in somes cases, 
to train for specific job goals, is empha- 
sized to the general detriment of any of 
the broader goals of general education. 
The variety of junior colleges, even if 
not explicitly stated, is a second theme; 
i.e., Life’s differential treatment of the 
private institution for girls and the public 
college. College education for girls, which 
capitalizes on the fact that the students 
are girls, is, according to Life, a lark. Like 
America, Life likes pretty girls but im- 
plies that educating them is a luxury 
rather than a worthwhile endeavor. Life 
becomes more serious only when consider- 
ing the “cash value” of education. If an 
individual were to read all the articles 
about the junior college appearing in the 
period in question, it is possible that he 
might conclude that a junior college is 
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either a finishing school for girls or an 
advanced vocational school, or both. 

The particular “americanality” of the 
junior college might also be impressed on 
the reader’s imagery. The history of the 
junior college is presented as_ being 
uniquely unbound by Old World tradi- 
tions. Its structure, in the case of the pub- 
lic junior college, is democratic. The 
junior college is “liked” inasmuch as it 
conforms with the American dream of the 
availability of education for all. The vigor 
of youth, the beauty of youth, and even 
just youth are found in enough abun- 
dance in the junior college for it to be 
favorably recognized. 

Finally, the success of the graduates of 
junior colleges is emphasized; success in 
business, in industry, even in marriage. 
Practicality, variety (or possibly dichot- 
tomy), success of graduates, and “ameri- 
canality” are the basic themes that may be 
identified in the content of this literature. 
To what extent this literature reflects 
reality is another problem the answer to 
which might prove interesting. 











Student Deficiencies and the Community 
College Dilemma 


HAROLD H. KASTNER, JR. 


MANY community junior colleges which 
are financed through public funds are 
compelled to enroll any student who ap- 
pears with a high school diploma. Place- 
ment tests and high school records indi- 
cate that many of the registrants are 
insufficiently prepared for continuing 
their education on the college level. This 
situation immediately places the com- 
munity college in a complicated dilemma. 
When such students are placed in classes 
geared for coordination with four-year 
institutions, there is little hope for their 
academic survival. On the other hand, if 
the curriculum is organized around a pro- 
gram which meets the needs of the poorly 
prepared student, the capable student will 
not receive adequate training. Ostensibly, 
a program must be established which will 
provide a curriculum which meets the 
needs of both kinds of students. 

Any attempt to organize a curriculum 
which would exclude one of the afore- 
mentioned types of students at the expense 
of the other would defeat the multi- 
purpose goal of the community junior 
college; therefore, opportunity for maxi- 
mum attainment for all groups should be 
provided. The ideal curriculum should 
contain a dual program to satisfy the needs 
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of both groups. It is indeed unfortunate 
that such a program must be viewed as 
fatuous at this time. Dual programs would 
undoubtedly be more costly than those 
which attempt to provide a standard cur- 
riculum. The circumstances concerning 
public funds are well known; public of- 
ficials and government representatives at 
the state, county, and city levels are 
already hard pressed to provide funds 
for maintaining minimum educational 
needs. However, such complications can- 
not excuse the community college from 
fulfilling basic responsibilities. 


SOME BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


It may be assumed that the maximum 
academic attainment, rather than the 
minimum, is most desirable; 1.e., all stu- 
dents should be exposed to preparation 
stringent enough to provide them with 
the capabilities necessary to attend four- 
year institutions. This should not be con- 
strued to imply, however, that terminal 
students should be compelled to take the 
same courses required of the four-year 
degree students; it does mean that all stu- 
dents, regardless of respective goals, 
should be required to master an equal 
level of attainment. There are several 
reasons for considering this assumption 
desirable. The most obvious is that the 
student desirous of attending a four-year 
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institution will not survive the academic 
requirements unless he is properly pre- 
pared. A second reason is that the terminal 
student will more than likely be compelled 
to compete with the four-year student in 
all but the most technical and specialized 
jobs, The terminal students’ degree of 
success in meeting this competition in the 
business world can be greatly enhanced if 
they become aware of, and possibly ad- 
justed to, this situation in their respective 
educational programs, The third reason, 
which perhaps smacks of acerbity, con- 
cerns students who are inadequately pre- 
pared. Some of these students are not 
aware that their exiguous background is 
inadequate. They believe their high school 
diploma qualifies them for advanced 
work. It is not the intent here to consider 
the products of such practices as “social 
promotions”; suffice it to say that there 
are students of this type. Inadequately 
prepared students must be placed in con- 
tact with the reality of their shortcomings; 
the very nature of the social and economic 
aspects of their future depends on this. It 
is explicitly assumed that this enlighten- 
ment is a responsibility of the community 
college. The following suggested solutions 
are based upon the aforementioned 
assumptions. 


TWO POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Remedial courses are already being 
offered in some freshman subjects. In 
many colleges basic courses in English and 
mathematics are offered which have sec- 
tions which meet two additional hours a 
week to remedy student deficiencies. At 
the termination of such courses, students 
are ready to enter a second course with 
approximately the same preparation as 
those who did not need the extra help. 
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The first recommended solution, then, is 
to expand and elaborate upon this ap- 
proach. The freshman social and physical 
science courses should adopt similar 
programs. Deviation from the English and 
mathematical remedial approach would 
be to place all students, regardless of 
background,'in the same classes. In the 
regular class meetings the subject matter 
would be geared to challenge the student 
with adequate high school preparation, 
and additional sections would be sched- 
uled for students needing remedial work, 
Through this approach a student would 
be aware of the type of work required of 
him in the regularly scheduled sections, 
and in the special sections he would have 
the opportunity to overcome his defi- 
ciencies. Students attending both regular 
and special sessions who did failing work 
would need to realize that they must 
return to special high school courses or 
drop out of higher education. 

A second solution would be to place all 
students, regardless of preparation, in reg- 
ular classes, and after the first three or four 
weeks of each semester those students de- 
siring to do so could be given an oppor- 
tunity to change their status to that of 
special student. The students expected to 
request such a status would be those in- 
adequately prepared for advanced work. 
It should not be difficult for them to 
recognize their need for such a status; 
one or two examinations plus several class 
periods should make them aware of their 
academic deficiencies. Special counseling 
should be given before the “special 
student” classification is granted. The 
“special student” category could be car- 
ried administratively as a withdrawal with 
audit privileges. To maintain this classi- 
fication, the student would be required to 
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attend regular class meetings throughout 
the remainder of the semester. If he dis- 
continued class attendance before the 
end of the semester, a grade of withdrawn- 
failing should be awarded. This last re- 
quirement would serve two functions. It 
would encourage the deficient student to 
continue class attendance, and it would 
discourage qualified students from using 
the “special student” classification as a 
means of shirking required course work. 
Special status would expose the deficient 
student to the required subject matter, 
and familiarization with the material 
covered would help him to repeat the 
course successfully for credit the following 
semester. No doubt objections would be 
raised to this second solution because of 
the time element involved. However, it 
should be remembered that such an 
anomalous program is commensurate with 
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the students concerned. 

The solutions listed above are recom- 
mended primarily for freshman level 
courses. There is a possibility that in- 
troductory sophomore courses which have 
no college course prerequisites could con- 
structively utilize these same procedures. 
These programs are not intended to be a 
panacea for the community college 
dilemma. They are recommended as pro- 
posals for action which can be taken now. 
Emphasis upon the word “action” seems 
pertinent. The ultimate goal should be 
an adequate dual program which meets 
the needs of all students enrolled. In the 
meantime, it is necessary to act immedi- 
ately; otherwise, deficient students who 
are currently involved in this situation will 
not receive the necessary aid vital to their 
future. 








Thirty Years of Growth for Phi Theta Kappa 


MARGARET PANNILL 


IN NOVEMBER, 1929, the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges approved the 
constitution of Phi Theta Kappa and des- 
ignated it the official honor society for 
junior colleges in the United States. At 
that time there were 21 active chapters 
and approximately 450 active members. 
This organization grew out of the honor 
society, Kappa Phi Omicron, established 
in 1910 at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, with six charter members. 

By 1918, the society changed its name 
to Phi Theta Kappa and was comprised 
of eight chapters in the Missouri junior 
colleges for women. The next few years 
brought considerable change and growth: 
the constitution was amended and revised, 
the charter was drafted, the ritual was 
created, an official seal selected, a song 
composed, and an official pin chosen. By 
1924 the society included co-educational 
as well as women’s colleges, and soon 
there were 14 chapters located in six 
states. 


In 1928 the officers of Phi Theta 
Kappa felt that the organization should 


attempt to reach all junior colleges in the 
nation. A petition asking that it be recog- 
nized as the national honor scholastic so- 
ciety for junior colleges was submitted to 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges by an elected representative of Phi 
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Theta Kappa, Miss Elnora Winfrey, dean 
of William Woods College, Fulton, Mis- 
souril. The Association appointed a per- 
manent committee on honor scholarship 
societies which took two significant ac- 
tions: It recommended that all scholar- 
ship societies then forming apply for a 
charter in Phi Theta Kappa because of its 
size, and it suggested certain revisions 
concerning the content and nature of the 


constitution of Phi Theta Kappa as a re- 
sult of information received on a question- 


naire sent to all junior colleges. 

Following the official recognition by 
the Association, a rapid expansion began. 
Now in its thirtieth year, Phi Theta 
Kappa has 173 chapters in 37 states and 
the Canal Zone and 3,000 active mem- 
bers. The growth is due, of course, to the 
work of many people; from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Moore, dean of women at Stephens 
College, who led in the founding of 
Alpha Chapter, to Mrs. Margaret Mosal, 
the present executive secretary-treasurer, 
stretches a long line of tireless workers. 
Among the other leaders are Miss Ruth 
Barnard, secretary from 1929 to 1934, 
succeeded by Margaret Mosal, who as a 
student at Whitworth College in Brook- 
haven, Mississippi, served as the first 
elected president of the national organi- 
zation. In 1956 Mrs. Mosal became full- 
time executive secretary-treasurer, com- 
bining her work as part-time secretary 
with that of Miss Jean Woolfolk of Little 
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Rock, who had been treasurer of the so- 
ciety for many years. Harry Howland, an 
alumnus of Alpha Alpha Chapter, Little 
Rock, has edited the national magazine, 
aThe Golden Key, since 1935, except for 
‘the years while he was in service. In addi- 
tion to these leaders, junior college ad- 
ministrators and faculty sponsors, some of 
whom were members of the chapters they 
now sponsor, work faithfully year after 
year on the campuses and at national con- 
ventions. Serving only as advisers to 
talented students, these people have 
shaped an organization which stimulates 
an interest in scholarship and fosters a re- 
spect for high standards. 

Phi Theta Kappans, however, are not 
bookworms. Many of the chapters report 
that their members serve as officers and 
members of student councils and other 
campus clubs, as library and laboratory 
assistants, and as cheer leaders; they play 
in the band, perform with the college drill 
team, play football, basketball, and base- 
ball. They are elected as class officers, class 
favorites, sweethearts, queens and to 
Who’s Who—ain fact, there is no part of 
school life which Phi Theta Kappans 
neglect. 

These busy and useful junior college 
students must maintain a high academic 
standing. To be eligible for election into 
Phi Theta Kappa, a student must be in 
the upper ten per cent of the regularly 
enrolled student body, with a grade point 
ratio of 2 (where 3 isan A) for all college 
work—some chapters require, by local by- 
law, from 2.2 to 2.6. The student must 
carry a normal load of academic courses, 
weighted heavily toward those leading 
to the Bachelor of Science or the 


Bachelor of Arts degree. Finally, the stu- 
dent must be of good moral character— 
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as adjudged by a faculty committee and 
the active chapter. After initiation, he 
must maintain a B average. 

When an active member leaves junior 
college, he still is a Phi Theta Kappan 
and sometimes continues to serve the so- 
ciety in various ways. Miss Velma Wilson, 
for example, returned to serve her chap- 


ter, Alpha Mu, Texas Southmost College, 
Brownsville, as sponsor for many years. 


John Ed Williams, a former PTK national 
president and son of national honorary 
member Marvin Williams, sponsor at 
Bluefield, Virginia, is returning to the con- 
vention this year as the banquet speaker. 
The alumni file of any chapter contains 
the names of men and women who are 
useful, productive, and, in some cases, dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

To mark its thirtieth anniversary, the 
society as a whole, through chapter stud- 
ies, will seek to evaluate its usefulness by 
surveying the accomplishments of its 
alumni. One chapter, Zeta Omicron at 
Navarro Junior College, Corsicana, 
Texas, made such a study two years ago 
when the chapter was ten years old. The 
conclusions stated at the end of the re- 
port which was prepared from the ques- 
tionnaires may be of interest in revealing 
the information the society is seeking: 


1. Members of Zeta Omicron Chapter have 
fulfilled their scholastic potentialities in 
that 
a. 83.14 per cent of those reporting con- 

tinued their college work beyond the 
junior college level; 

b. 63.5 per cent of those attending four- 
year colleges and universities received a 
bachelor’s degree;* 

c. 19.15 per cent of those receiving degrees 
graduated with honors; 





* Several will receive degrees at the end of 
the semester during which they reported. 
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d. 14.8 per cent graduated with an average 
of A; 

e. 74.46 per cent graduated with an aver- 
age of B; 

f. 10.74 per cent graduated with an aver- 
age of C; 

g. 65.85 per cent were cited on the Dean’s 
List; 

h.51.35 per cent were elected to honor 
societies; 

i. 28.73 per cent have done graduate work; 

j.05.4 per cent have received advanced 
degrees.* 

. The list of present occupations indicates 
that alumni members of Zeta Omicron 
Chapter are using their education and their 
talents acceptably. 

. Active participation in church work by 
67.4 per cent is a pleasing indication of 
character. 

4. Active participation in community affairs 
by only 23.34 per cent is surprising in the 
light of the varied and widespread partici- 
pation in campus affairs reported by this 
same group. Possibly these people are not 
yet well enough established in new jobs 
and new communities to have had many 
opportunities for active community work.f 
Also 22 reporting members are still students 
and unable to participate in community 
work. 


NO 


Xo 


Chapter activities are as varied as the 
campuses on which the society functions 
and as numerous as the chapter itself 
wishes them to be. Yearly reports sent to 
the national secretary reveal that the ac- 
tivities fall into several groups: scholastic 
and cultural, service to school and com- 
munity, money-raising, and entertain- 
ment. Chapters report such activities as 
tutoring new freshmen; presenting awards 
for outstanding work, such as for a term 


—— 


* Several will receive degrees at the end of 
the semester during which they reported. 

ft One couple reported having moved five 
times in almost as many months—all on the 
job. 
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paper or for being the best student in the 
freshman or sophomore class; awarding 
scholarships; entertaining B or better stu- 
dents each semester; sponsoring lectures 
and theater productions; planning and 
initiating awards assemblies; publishing 
student directories ; supervising workshops 
on parliamentary procedure for the offi- 
cers of all campus organizations; supervis- 
ing reading rooms in the college library; 
assisting in polio drives and Red Cross 
blood donors’ programs; maintaining stu- 
dent loan funds, and preparing Christmas 
baskets for the needy. To raise money, 
largely to finance a delegation at the na- 
tional convention, chapters may collect 
and sell used books; operate concession 
stands; sell candy, programs, college 
sweaters and emblems, cakes, and greeting 
cards; or sponsor a silver tea. For enter- 
tainment chapters may sponsor picnics, 
skating parties, banquets, and dances. Fol- 
lowing is a representative report from Zeta 
Rho Chapter, Wesley Junior College, 
Dover, Delaware, which appeared in The 


Golden Key for May, 1952: 


Gave a graduation tea for high school seniors 
at which students from surrounding towns 
were invited. 

Co-operated with college in securing Acme 
slips for a television set. 

Presented two musical programs. 

Presented a Phi Theta Kappa medal to out- 
standing student. 

Gave two musical, three educational, and 
three chapel programs. 

Sponsored bowling party, skating party, and 
basketball game between boys’ and girls’ var- 
sity teams. 

Planned trip to DuPont Museum. 


While each chapter has freedom in 
choosing its activities, it is urged to enter 
into four activities sponsored by national 
Phi Theta Kappa: keep a chapter history 
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each year in the form of a scrapbook, con- 
tribute to the national scholarship fund, 
write for The Golden Key, and partici- 
pate in the national study program. At 
the yearly convention, those chapters and 
individuals that have been outstanding in 
these activities are presented awards. 

Any junior college eligible to petition 
for a chapter in Phi Theta Kappa would 
find the establishment of a chapter bene- 
ficial. The enthusiasm of the sponsors, 
who work directly with members, is often 
matched by that of the college adminis- 
trators. One president, Dr. George O. 
Kildow, former president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, was made 
an honorary member in the spring of 1959 
when the convention was held at his 
school, North Idaho Junior College, 
Coeur d’Alene. Dr. Kildow says; 


... In our school both the sponsor, Miss Dun- 
nigan, and I feel that the activities of PTK 
on our campus have made a great contribu- 
tion toward interest in higher scholarship. 
Having the honor of entertaining the national 
convention here last April was a event which 
created more school spirit and more student- 
faculty cooperation than anything that has 
happened here in the last fifteen years. 

If everyone will give PTK the support it 
deserves, it can be a real asset to the school 
and community. 


The current AAJC president, Marvin 
G. Knudson, feels that “Phi Theta Kappa 
serves as an incentive for students to work 
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to capacity and to be proud of scholastic 
ability . . . In striving to establish an aca- 
demic atmosphere of excellence, Phi 
Theta Kappa performs a service for all 
those who are truly interested in the edu- 
cational development of our youth.” 

On April 21-23, 1960, at the Hilton 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, Phi Theta 
Kappans will assemble again for their 
convention. All junior college adminis- 
trators are invited, even urged, to attend 
this meeting, where all speakers will be 
former active members and where past 
officers and honorary members will be 
recognized and honored. There will be 
some in the group who can remember the 
activities of every convention held by na- 
tional Phi Theta Kappa—the deliber- 
ations on ways to maintain standards and 
to encourage students to do their best, 
wrestling with the problem of amalgamat- 
ing state-supported coeducational colleges 
with private schools, and the recognition 
of PTK’s maturity in appointing a full- 
time executive secretary-treasurer. It is at 
these conventions that visitors can witness 
the spirit of Phi Theta Kappa, for 
whether a Phi Theta Kappan is an active 
member, alumnus, or honorary member 
—and there are about 20 of these—he 
wears his golden key with pride, and he 
tries to remember the meaning of the 
name Phi Theta Kappa—wisdom, aspira- 
tion, and purity. 














California Junior and Senior Colleges Work 
Together in Curriculum Planning 


JEAN STEPHENS 


COOPERATION in curriculum building be- 
tween two-year and four-year colleges is 
becoming more evident each year. One of 
the most successful examples of this co- 
operation is sponsored by the California 
Journalism Association of Junior Col- 
leges, now in its third year as a statewide 
organization. 

In 1957 the Northern Section of the as- 
sociation proposed the formation of a 
statewide organization by amalgamation 
with the Southern Section. The next step 
was for this group to join with the Cali- 
fornia Intercollegiate Press Association of 
the four-year colleges for an annual con- 
ference. This conference brought together 
journalism instructors from three levels— 
junior college, state college, and univer- 
sity—in an atmosphere conducive to a 
realization of the common responsibility 
of the three levels: the education and 
training of future journalists. 

With the 66 California junior colleges 
providing 78 per cent of the lower division 
training, the two associations publicly 
recognized the need for more cooperation, 
and at their 1958 meeting at Fresno, a 
committee composed of two representa- 
tives from each level was appointed. In 
the two years that the committee has ex- 
isted, considerable progress has been 
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made. After the March 7, 1959, meeting 
at the University of Redlands, the com- 
mittee was able to agree upon a two-point 
approach to the transfer program: 


I. A course in Introduction to Mass Com- 
munications Media seems readily accept- 
able to most of the four-year institutions. 
This is a one-semester course of two or 
three units, depending upon the schools 
involved. The course should adhere as 
closely as possible to the recommended 
course outline, but it is believed the 
course content may be more flexible than 
that of the newswriting courses, (Neither 
this course nor the newswriting courses to 
follow should involve work on campus 
publications as part of the course content. ) 

II. A two-semester (3-3) course in News- 

writing and Reporting following the sug- 
gested course outlines developed by the 
JAJC curriculum committees is acceptable 
to many of the four-year institutions. The 
committee recommends that certain quali- 
fications be adopted for a transfer student 
in newswriting and reporting. The student 
should be able to: 

A. Handle a news story in professional 
style. 

1. Know how to organize facts. 

2. Know the difference between sub- 
jectivity and objectivity. (Keep 
opinion out of the story.) 

3. Be accurate. 

4. Use proper English grammar. 

B. Obtain the facts, The student should 
be familiar with the techniques of get- 
ting information, have some ability in 
interviewing and have experience in 
community news gathering. 
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C. Understand certain textbook informa- 
tion and undergo certain classroom ex- 
periences such as: 

1. Handling quotes. 

2. Writing obituaries. 

3. Covering a limited number of types 
of stories (speech, meetings, sports, 
society, courts, and police) with a 
knowledge of the specific terminol- 
ogy common to each type of story. 

4. Interviewing by telephone. 


D. Write with reasonable speed. The stu- 
dent should be able to operate effec- 
tively in a writing situation where he 
is being timed and under pressure. 


E. Exercise proper judgment, The student 
should be familiar with news values 
and ethics and have a minimum knowl- 
edge of libel laws. 


Concurrently, the junior college jour- 
nalism organization is continuing its own 
curriculum committee which for the past 
three years has been preparing courses of 
study and units. Through such guides, the 
association hopes to achieve the level of 
preparation desired by the four-year insti- 
tutions to which the junior college stu- 
dents transfer. Attention is also being 
directed to formulating programs for 
terminal students. These courses, given in 
addition to those for transfer students, are 
designed to meet community needs. 

First begun by the Southern Section in 
1956, the committee composed a tentative 
outline for the semester newswriting and 
reporting course which was mailed to all 
junior colleges in Southern California. 
Journalism instructors were asked to 
check all items they thought should be in- 
cluded in such a course and to suggest 
items they thought should be added. 
When the outlines were returned, the re- 
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sults were tabulated, and the revised out- 
lines were again sent to all instructors for 
acceptance or rejection. After these were 
returned, the final outline was prepared. 

It was at this time that the statewide 
journalism organization was formed. The 
new president, Ervin Harlacher, contin- 
ued the curriculum committee and asked 
that work begun in the south be repeated 
in the north so that the work of the com- 
mittee should be truly statewide. Accord- 
ingly, the revised outline was sent to all 
journalism departments in the north and 
further revised to conform to the sug- 
gestions of those instructors. 

Meanwhile, the committee started 
work on an outline for a two-unit course 
in Introduction to Journalism. Steps simi- 
lar to those outlined above were taken, 
and the revised course outline is now 
available to all journalism instructors in 
the state. 

A third outline for the second semester 
newswriting and reporting course has 
been compiled and forwarded to mem- 
bers, and work has begun on a news pho- 
tography course outline suggested by a 
committee survey on the status of such a 
course in junior colleges throughout the 
state. 

Because of the vast distances involved 
in any statewide cooperative venture, the 
association has decided to have two cur- 
riculum committees in 1959-1960. The 
Southern Section will continue work on 
the news photography outline, and the 
Northern Section will investigate the pos- 
sibility of a mechanics course similar to 
those offered by some of the four-year 
institutions. 











Developing the Library in the Small Junior 
College 


WILLIAM E. JONES 


IN LESS than two years Owen College in 
Memphis, Tennessee, has built up a h- 
brary of more than 7,000 volumes. The 
incentive for establishing it in such a rela- 
tively brief period of time was due to the 
fact that the college was seeking accredi- 
tation by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at the earliest 
possible date, and one of the eight stand- 
ards of the Association is the develop- 
ment of a strong library with a basic col- 
lection of 6,000 volumes. 

Owen is a small two-year liberal arts 
junior college which opened in 1954. Sup- 
ported almost exclusively by Negroes, it 
is the first such institution in the United 
States to have received regional accredita- 
tion. Owen’s achievement climaxes an 
intensive effort on the part of the college 
and its supporting body (the Tennessee 
Baptist Missionary and Education Con- 
vention) to provide on an accredited basis 
a program of general education with a 
Christian emphasis. 

Although the institution was opened in 
1954, a concerted effort to develop the 
library was not begun until January, 1957. 
This article covers the period from 1957 
to 1958; the work accomplished on build- 
ing the library prior to this time is in- 
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cluded here to give a clear perspective of 
the whole operation. 

Before a program of building up the 
library could be launched, many questions 
had to be answered first. 


et 


. What should the library budget be for the 
initial years of development and into what 
major areas should it be allocated? 

. What would be the most suitable location 
for the library and what basic equipment 
and furniture would be needed? 

.What size staff would be necessary to 
build the collection and at the same time 
maintain adequate services to faculty and 
student borrowers? 

4. Under what regulation, policies and pro- 
cedures should the library operate? 

. On what basic philosophy was the library 
program to be established? 

. What were the essential books to purchase 
that would aid in building and improving 
the collection? 

. What periodical subscriptions should be 
taken in order to have a balanced collec- 
tion, and which of these should be bound 
to aid in reference work? 

8. What would be the fastest, yet most accu- 
rate and economical, method of ordering 
and processing books? 

9. How should the vast number of gift books 
be handled? 

10. Which basic supplies should be ordered 

and stocked? 


nN 


w 
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These questions formulated the main 
areas of consideration, and the answers 
set forth here have proved to be workable 
solutions to fundamental problems. 
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Library Budgetary Allocations. The 
first year’s budget averaged about $14,900, 
while that for the second year was 
$11,900. In the years following, the an- 
nual budget was reduced to $10,000. 

During the first years of operation and 
development, the library budget was out 
of proportion to what it gradually gravi- 
tated toward as the library became an 
established and functional part of the 
institution. The initial year, in particular, 
bore the weight of heavy capital outlay in 
basic needed equipment; i.e., stacks, 
tables, chairs, a circulation desk, type- 
writers, books, periodicals, and salaries. 

Six areas were chosen for budgetary al- 
locations: salaries, books, periodicals, 
binding, supplies and equipment. After 
two years of operation, the amount spent 
on salaries, periodicals and binding be- 
came stabilized, while expenditures on 


supplies and equipment greatly decreased. 
Salaries and book expenditures increased, 
but this was a normal procedure. 

Following is the budget for the first two 
years of operation with each area’s rela- 
tionship to the whole budget given by 
percentages. 


ANNUAL LIBRARY BUDGET ALLOCATIONS 


First Year—1957 


$5,525 of $14,900 
5,100 of 14,900 
3,500 of 14,900 
350 of 14,900 
250 of 14,900 
175 0f 14,900 


37.08% 
34.23% 
23.49% 
2.35% 
1.68% 
1.17% 


Salaries 
Equipment 
Books 
Periodicals 
Supplies 
Binding 


Second Year-—1958 


$6,250 of $11,900 
1,000 of 11,900 
4,000 of 11,900 
350 of 11,900 
200 of 11,900 
160 of 11,900 


52.32% 
8.40% 
33.51% 
2.83% 
1.64% 
1.30% 


Salaries 
Equipment 
Books 
Periodicals 
Supplies 
Binding 
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Location and Workroom S pace. In con- 
sidering library location and workroom 
space, eight factors had to be examined: 
accessibility, floor space, space for expan- 
sion, workroom facilities, lighting, venti- 
lation, heating, and student control. Ex- 
perts were called in to aid in making de- 
cisions. The library Bureau of Remington 
Rand sent engineers for consultation. 
With the eight basic factors in mind, an 
area on the third floor of the administra- 
tion building was selected for the location 
of the library. The engineers then drew 
up plans for the location and the type and 
placement of basic furniture needed. The 
library was designed to seat more than 20 
per cent of the average enrollment of 180 
students, which requirement was neces- 
sary to meet standards of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Workroom space measuring 20 x 25 
feet was provided adjacent to the library, 
and it serves as the librarian’s private 
office. In this area are tables, shelving 
space, lavatory facilities, desks, periodical 
stacks and supply storage space. Since 
visual aids are the responsibility of the 
librarian, they are kept in the workroom. 
It was deemed necessary to have ample 
shelf space particularly during the book 
build-up when hundreds of volumes were 
being processed. Periodicals also required 
a large storage space as back issues were 
secured and kept on file for reference 
sources. 

Engineers were called in to test lighting 
of the library during the day and evening 
hours of operation. Their report indicated 
that the existing lighting was inadequate, 


and fluorescent lights were installed to in- 
crease library usage, especially at night. 


Student control was found to be an 
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important factor in the arrangement of 
library furniture. The librarian’s desk was 
placed to give him a constant view of the 
library and its operation; thus disciplinary 
problems were virtually eliminated. This 
also placed the librarian close to the read- 
ers and put him in a better position to aid 
them. 

Staff Needs. The factors determining 
staff needs were the number of students 
and faculty to be served, the hours of 
operation, and the total work load to be 
handled. The student body numbered 
more than 175 with a faculty of 12. 
Among the students who attended were 63 
enrolled in the extended day classes, and it 
was decided to keep the library open for 
12 hours a day in order to serve all the 
students. 

When the program began, the basic 
equipment had been installed, and a few 
books were on the shelves. The first staff 
was comprised of the librarian and two 
student assistants, all of whom were good 
typists, which aided greatly in their keep- 
ing up with the large work load. Carefully 
scheduling the paid and volunteer student 
assistants solved the problem of complete 
desk coverage. It was necessary to instruct 
the student assistants in library routines, 
and the time spent in training them to 
handle circulation, type cards, file shelf- 
list cards, accession books, and many other 
routine operations was a good investment. 
With the basic needs of students and fac- 
ulty handled by student assistants, the li- 
brarian was free for several hours a day 
to work toward the development of the 
library. 

After several months, it became evident 
that a full-time assistant librarian was 
needed to supervise basic library opera- 
tions in order to free the librarian for 
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service in other areas, some outside the 
library. With a staff of two student assist- 
ants, an assistant librarian with a Bache- 
lor of Science Degree in Library Service 
and a librarian with the Degree of Master 
of Science in Library Service, the pro- 
gram moved ahead at a rapid pace. 

Rules and Regulations. All procedures 
were adopted on a tentative basis in order 
to determine which rules and regulations 
would be most appropriate. Although all 
libraries are similar in some respects and 
have certain basic functions in common, 
frequently the overall pattern of operation 
differs markedly. After a semester of ex- 
perimenting with several basic operational 
procedures, a pattern best suited to the 
Owen College Library evolved. 

With an evening student body to serve, 
the library is open 12 hours a day, 9:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M., Monday through Fri- 
day and on Saturday from 9:00 A.M. 
until 12 noon, a total of 63 hours a week. 
Periods during which students made 
heaviest use of the library were observed, 
and staff concentrations were planned ac- 
cordingly. Since a surprising number of 
students use the library during the noon 
and supper hours, the plan of keeping the 
library open 12 hours a day was adopted. 

Students are allowed to check books out 
for 14 days with the privilege of renewal 
for the same period of time. Allowances 
are made for faculty members to keep 
books longer, and after 14 days cards for 
their books are filed separately. Since the 
total collection was small at the beginning, 
most of the basic volumes needed often by 
faculty and students were placed either on 
reserve or in the reference collection. 

Reserve books are limited to use in the 
library for specific class assignments ; how- 
ever, they can be borrowed for overnight 
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use at 8:30 P.M. to be returned by 9:30 
A.M. the following morning. A file of re- 
serve book cards is kept at the circulation 
desk. Each of these books has a long blue 
charging card which is signed and dated 
each time the book is used. The regular 
book cards are pulled and filed to prevent 
these books from being checked out by 
mistake, and the books are placed on re- 
serve shelves behind the circulation desk 
in order to control them adequately. 

Because of their value, reference books 
are not circulated for use outside the li- 
brary except to faculty members, with the 
approval of the librarian. These reference 
books are general in nature, such as dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, year- 
books, indexes, bibliographies, biograph- 
ical guides or sets of books, and it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to replace 
them. These volumes are placed in one 
corner of the shelves in the reading room 
and the letter “R” precedes their call 
numbers. As the collection grows, it is 
occasionally possible to remove some 
volumes from this collection and place 
them in circulation. 

Lost books cause a problem in any li- 
brary, and although the number lost at 
Owen College is small, control is exer- 
cised to keep accurate records of them. 
Cards for these books are kept separately, 
and after one year the catalog cards are 
removed and the books are considered for 
replacement. A one dollar fine is attached 
to the price of the book to cover cost of 
processing the new addition. 

Periodicals, bound or unbound, do not 
circulate because most magazine articles 
are short and can be read quickly. Maga- 
zines and newspapers provide an impor- 
tant type of reading since the articles they 
contain present up-to-date diversified 
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viewpoints which are not found elsewhere, 
and they are therefore invaluable as refer- 
ence materials. 

Statistics were compiled on faculty and 
student circulation of books and period- 
icals, library attendance, registration, and 
use of visual aids. As these figures 
changed, the library’s services were ac- 
cordingly modified. 

Other statistics that were gathered 
aided in building the book collection. Ac- 
cession records indicated the number of 
volumes currently in the collection. To 
speed up the number of volumes added 
per month, accurate figures on additions 
by class were kept. As monthly production 
increased, the goal for the next month was 
to improve on the previous month’s rec- 
ord, Figures often were leads to problems 
which held up production. Following 
this procedure, the average increase in the 
collection was 325 volumes per month. 
Data are also kept on the number of du- 
plicate titles, volumes added by purchase 
and gift, periodicals taken and bound. 

The desk routine for the Owen College 
library is simple and, for the most part, 
standardized. Each student has a bor- 
rower’s card, and every time he withdraws 
books his card is stamped to equal the 
number of books taken out at any given 
time. In this way, it is possible to check 
individual reading habits and also to as- 
certain which books are in a student’s pos- 
session if he withdraws from school. Fac- 
ulty cards are kept in the same manner 
and serve to give statistics on faculty use 
of the library. The call number is placed 
next to the date stamped on faculty mem- 
bers’ cards to give an indication of their 
reading choice, and the librarian takes 
this information into consideration when 
ordering books. 
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Basic Philosophy of Library Program. 
After the basic procedures and regula- 
tions were established, the need for a phi- 
losophy became evident. One of the first 
decisions was to follow only those pro- 
cedures which would assure a foundation 
strong enough to support not only the 
required 6,000 volumes but in the future 
to support 100,000 volumes if it should be 
necessary. Systems for cataloging, filing, 
checking and processing were studied 
from many viewpoints before they were 
adopted. With the assistance and advice 
of authorities in the library field, such as 
Dr. V. L. Jones of Atlanta University’s 
Library School, as well as visits to out- 
standing college libraries in the area, the 
librarian felt confident that the basic phi- 
losophy was strong. 

Since the first job of the library is to 
support the curriculum of the school with 
a comprehensive collection in the various 
subject areas, the librarians found it help- 
ful to refer to the Owen College Catalog 
for information, Guy R. Lyle’s The Ad- 
ministration of the College Library was a 
constant source of information, and par- 
ticularly helpful in interpreting library 
resources to students were Marie A. 
Toser’s Library Manual: A Study Work 
Manual of Lessons on the Use of Books 
and Libraries and Margaret G. Cook’s 
The New Library Key. Both of these in- 
expensive manuals furnished basic in- 
structional material and information on 
the fundamentals of library operation and 
procedure. 

To increase student interest in the li- 
brary, recreational reading, particularly 
in the areas of biographies, autobiogra- 
phies and well-selected fiction from ap- 
proved lists, was provided. Close observa- 
tion was kept on the books checked out 
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so that these areas could be complemented 
continually with fresh reading material. 

The staff worked with the faculty, stu- 
dents and community to create a library- 
minded and reading public. Up-to-date 
bulletin boards were placed in prominent 
places on the campus to urge library use. 
Talks to various groups were also given to 
further this end. 

Existing visual aids on the campus came 
under the librarian’s supervision. This 
equipment had not been purchased from 
library funds and was, until taken over 
by the library, spread out in different de- 
partments over the campus. The centrali- 
zation of the equipment greatly increased 
its use. 

Essential Books to Purchase. Certain 
aids indispensable to ordering and cata- 
loging books were purchased first. Two 
bibliographies were vital to the acqui- 
sition process for the general non-fiction 
collection: Stanley W. Hoole’s Classified 
List of Reference Books and Periodicals 
for College Libraries and Frank J. Berta- 
lan’s Books for Junior Colleges. These two 
sources contain several thousand basic and 
strongly recommended volumes listed by 
subject areas and in most cases annotated 
with information as to price, publisher 
and copyright date. 

Other general works used to great ad- 
vantage in designing and modeling the 
general collection, including the fiction 
and reference collections, were Graham’s 
Bookman’s Manual, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries 1949- and Cumulative Book Index 
1949-, the American Library Assdciation’s 
Replacement List of Fiction and Buying 
List of Books for Small Libraries, Dickin- 
son’s The World’s Best Books from Homer 
to Hemingway, Jones’ Guide to American 
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Literature and Its Backgrounds Since 
1890, Coan and Lillard’s America in Fic- 
tion, Handlin and others’ Harvard Guide 
to American History, and Granger’s Poe- 
try Index. The Sunday New York Times 
Book Review supplement, Saturday Re- 
view, Booklist, Library Journal and the 
A.L.A. Bulletin were chosen as current 
guides to good literature. 

The chief aids used in the development 
of the reference collection were such out- 
standing sources as Winchell’s Guide to 
Reference Books, 7th edition; Shores’ 
Basic Reference Sources; Hershberg’s 
Subject Guide to Reference Books; and 
Hutchins’ to Reference 
W ork. 

Lyle and Trumper’s Periodicals for the 
College Library and Faxon Librarians’ 
Guide to Periodicals and American Sub- 
scription Catalog served as guides to peri- 
odical selection. Ireland’s The Pamphlet 
File in School, College and Public Li- 
braries helped in the development of the 


Introduction 


vertical file. 

In the areas of cataloging and classifi- 
cation, many library standards were put to 
use: Dewey Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index, 15th edition; Cutter’s 
Three-Figure Author Table; Margaret 
Mann’s Introduction to Cataloging and 
the Classification of Books; Sears List of 
Subject Headings; American Library 
Associations’ Cataloging Rules for Author 
and Title and Rules for Filing Catalog 
Cards. = 

Without the assistance of these aids, 
rapid development would have been vir- 
tually impossible. Expenditures for these 
volumes were considered good invest- 
ments. 
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Periodical Subscriptions. The periodi- 
cal collection, which was one of the first 
to be organized, was well balanced be- 
tween magazines of scholarly and popular 
content. Each part of the curriculum as 
outlined in the catalog was given atten- 
tion, A list of 68 magazines and six news- 
papers was compiled from Periodicals for 
the College Library by Lyle and Trumper 
and Faxon Librarians’ Guide, and also 
included were local daily and weekly 
newspapers. This list was mimeographed 
and submitted to the faculty for possible 
revision. 

After the revisions were rated, a final 
list was prepared. Subscriptions were 
taken for the following periodicals: 
American Journal of Economics and Soct- 
ology; Art News; The Atlantic; Christian 
Century; College English; Current His- 
tory; Fortune; Harper’s Magazine; Jour- 
nal of Business Education; Journal of 
Home Economics; Junior College Jour- 
nal; Library Journal; The Nation; The 
National Geographic Magazine; Natural 
History; The Public Opinion Quarterly; 
Religious Education; Saturday Review; 
Science; Scientific American; The Social 
Studies; Tennessee Historical Quarterly; 
Today’s Health and Vital Speeches. Two 
outstanding newspapers were ordered: 
The New York Times and Christian 
Science Monitor. 

The popular magazines ordered cov- 
ered the field of current events and some 
subject areas: Life, Time, Newsweek, 
Holiday, Vogue, Look, etc. The librarian 
subscribed to the unabridged Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature which 
served as a means of checking periodicals 
for indexing purposes. 
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When the list of subscriptions was com- 
pleted, a reliable periodical jobber was 
located to handle the ordering and re- 
newals on a yearly basis. This did not in- 
volve any additional expenditure, and it 
saved considerable time. 

Among the magazines ordered, the 
following were bound: quarterly— 
Newsweek, Time, U.S. News and World 
Report; bi-yearly—Atlantic, Christian 
Century, Harper's Magazine, Nation, 
Saturday Review, Scientific American; 
yearly—Junior College Journal and To- 
day’s Health. These were chosen for bind- 
ing for three reasons: first, they are in- 
dexed in the Reader’s Guide, for the most 
part; second, a variety of subjects is cov- 
ered; and third, in most instances back 
issues are easy to obtain. Collections of 
other magazines will go back five or ten 
years depending upon their reference 
value and the availability of indexing. 

Ordering and Processing. Some of the 
most vital operations of the library were 
concerned with ordering and processing. 
Almost 6,000 volumes had to be acquired 
and cataloged to reach the minimum 
standard of the Southern Association in 
less than two years. A systematic organi- 
zation based on speed was of major con- 
cern. 

Acquisitions were given first considera- 
tion. After the book jobber assumed his 
duties, the work was reduced consider- 
lably. Selected titles were chosen from 
bibliographic sources and sent to the job- 
ber, and in this way it was easy to order 
300-400 volumes at a time. As soon as 
the jobber could locate volumes, they 
were shipped, usually from 75 to 150 at a 
time, and thus they were continually ar- 
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riving and being processed. By constantly 
checking new orders against ‘previous 
ones, the card catalog, and the volumes 
in process, most unwanted duplications 
were eliminated. Where mistakes oc- 
curred, arrangements were made with the 
company concerned to return the copies 
for credit. Out-of-print files were organ- 
ized, and the titles in this classification 
were reconsidered and ordered through 
companies that specialize in acquiring 
out-of-print editions. 

Using this method of rapid order had 
many advantages: (1) the jobber ordered 
from individual publishers; (2) sizable 
discounts were obtained by ordering in 
large volume through one company; (3) 
returning unwanted numbers was simpli- 
fied; and (4) new books were continually 
arriving, which spread work out and 
eliminated a storage problem. 

In preparing orders, bibliographies 
were reviewed systematically, taking one 
subject area at a time, and after a few 
months, each area of the curriculum was 
fairly well represented. The areas of fic- 
tion, biography and autobiography were 
covered separately, and the faculty and 
students were asked to submit lists of 
books needed in various areas. Fields of 
individual interest were noted as possible 
places for expansion of the collection. 

As the books arrived, they were checked 
against the original orders, accessioned, 
stamped with ownership stamps, and the 
Library of Congress order slips for printed 
cards were filled out. With hundreds of 
books waiting for Library of Congress 
cards, a method was devised of dating the 
card order slips and shelving these books 
by date. Thus, when the cards arrived, the 
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librarian was able to save time locating 
individual volumes by referring to the 
section of shelves with the same date as 
that on the order slip. 

As the cards arrived, books were classi- 
fied according to Dewey and assigned 
Cutter numbers, It usually required three 
to six weeks for the majority of the cards 
to arrive. The books that did not have 
printed cards were placed in a separate 
section to be cataloged during a slow 
period in processing. 

The librarian assigned classification 
numbers and made modifications on the 
printed cards while the assistant librarian 
typed cards and supervised the student 
assistants in marking spines and typing 
book cards and pockets. The accession 
record was organized totally on a numer- 
ical basis with the following column head- 
ings: date, last accession number used, 
number of books purchased, gifts, other 
sources, government documents, bound 
periodicals, total, withdrawn and found. 

Gift Books. Thousands of gift books 
were received as a result of publicizing the 
needs of the library. A columnist with one 
of the large daily newspapers, The Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, on several occasions 
asked the people of Memphis, through his 
column, to help this institution in the de- 
velopment of the library. 

Several of the college and research li- 
braries in Memphis donated large gifts of 
books and back issues of periodicals. For 
example, Albert M. Johnson, librarian of 
Southwestern College at Memphis, gave 
several hundred books, a complete set of 
Life magazine, as well as back issues of 
other periodicals, hundreds of phono- 
graph records, a microfilm reader, and 
other useful items. Contact with other li- 
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brarians provided an unlimited source of 
administrative and procedural ideas. 

In 1958, it was estimated that the li- 
brary received over $7,000 in usable gift 
books. Each book was examined for its 
value and placed in one of three cate- 
gories: to be added to the collection; to be 
kept and placed in a study room de- 
veloped in the dormitory; or to be dis- 
posed of. The first group was placed in 
the processing line along with new books. 
Gift books were regarded as library prop- 
erty and were handled by the staff in the 
best interest of the development program. 

Basic Supplies. The initial expenditure 
for supplies was heavy because it was 
made on a long-range basis. Following is 
a list of supplies necessary to the operation 
of a library: 


Book supports 

Transfer paper 

Book pockets 

Date due slips and cards 

Liquid plastic book repair 

Stamp pads 

Rubber stamps | 

Plain 7.5 x 12.5 centimeter white catalog 
cards 

Scotch mending tape 

Pamphlet binders 

Metal card copy holder 

Book or charging cards 

Plastic spray cover for spine of books 

Liquid glue 

Report sheets 

Fine slips 

Periodical record cards (daily & monthly) 

Borrowers cards 

Reserve book cards 

Electric styles 

Alphabetic guide cards 

“How to use this catalog” guides 

“Ask the Librarian” guides 

Wire stapler 
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Through the cooperation and dedica- 
tion of the administration and library 
staff, the initial development of the Owen 
College Library has been completed, and 
efforts are being made to refine and ex- 
pand its services. Without this coopera- 
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tion, the library requirement of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools would not have been 
met and accreditation of Owen College 


would have been impossible. 





This | Tried and Found Felpful 


Using Literary Works to Illustrate Psychology in Everyday Life 


James F. Penney, Boston University Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts 


Using contemporary literature to illus- 
trate behavior patterns studied in soph- 
omore courses in the psychology of ad- 
justment has proven rewarding at Boston 
University Junior College. Novels, plays 
and short stories offer almost unlimited 
possibilities for showing how people may 
react to conflict, frustration and anxiety. 
Almost any of the mechanisms of adjust- 
ment may be shown to be operating in 
fictional characters, and many good mod- 
ern plays deal at length with personality 
formation and development. 

The books of George Orwell, 1984 and 
Animal Farm, are excellent sources for 
examples of frustration and conflict. 

Mechanisms of adjustment are well il- 
lustrated in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. By using the utopian-type novel, 
one can readily point out the implications 
inherent in everyday use of some of the 
common mechanisms since authors tend 
to exaggerate and broadly satirize the ulti- 
mate results of over-use of such tension 
reducing responses as_ rationalization, 
compensation and projection. Another 
good reference in this connection is the 
Arthur Miller play, Death of a Salesman. 

Personality development may be shown 


in a wide drama, such as Sidney Howard’s 
The Silver Cord. Several of J. P. Mar- 
quand’s novels are excellent for this pur- 
pose since his literary style involves a great 
amount of retrospection and detailing of 
critical incidents in the past. Point of No 
Return, H. M. Pulham, Esquire, and Sin- 
cerely, Willis Wayde are outstanding ex- 
amples. Short stories, such as Willa 
Cather’s “Paul’s Case,” are useful in em- 
phasizing the role of frustration and 
conflict in building up tension levels and 
the variety of ways in which unrelieved 
tension may manifest itself in overt be- 
havior. 

A culminating unit in many psychology 
of adjustment courses deals with mental 
health techniques and programs. A unique 
possibility for supplementary reading in 
this area is B. F. Skinner’s speculative 
novel, Walden Two, which describes a 
contemporary utopian community. 

Using contemporary literary works in 
this way offers the advantages of enhanc- 
ing student interest, relating psychological 
concepts to life-like experiences, and cor- 
relating psychology course work with ma- 
terials in the humanities and other social 
sciences. 





What Do They Think of Us?* 


ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR. AND KENNETH T. DORAN 


WE ARE hearing on every hand these days 
the cry for more excellence in education. 
As John Gardner of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration pointed out so well some months 
ago, there are various kinds of excellence 
in higher education—indeed, in all edu- 
cation. More recently a significant study 
conducted under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education by 
Edward D. Eddy, Jr. of the University of 
New Hampshire attempted specifically to 
ascertain how colleges can build character. 

A major way in which this is done, ac- 
cording to Vice President Eddy (as re- 
ported in the New York Times of March 
9) is by creating a high level of expec- 
tancy—that is, by, holding a high ex- 
pected level of student performance and 
by encouraging students to achieve this 
level. The level of expectancy, Dr. Eddy 
notes, “rests on the conviction held in 
common by faculty and students that 
higher learning demands and deserves the 
highest possible excellence.”’ Good teach- 
ing and good learning are the heart of any 
college program, be it in a two-year col- 
lege, a four-year college, or at the gradu- 
ate level in a university. 





ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR., formerly a faculty 
member of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education in the State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 

KENNETH T. DORAN is Associate in Higher 
Education in the New York State Education 
Department. 


The theme of my remarks is that the 
community colleges and the agricultural 
and technical institutes of State Univer- 
sity of New York can and should demand 
a high level of performance from their 
students. And this level of excellence 
should include a growing responsibility of 
students to manage their own affairs. One 
of the striking differences between high 
school and college is the great difference, 
ideally at least, in the amount of freedom 
enjoyed by college students: relative free- 
dom to come and go as they please, free- 
dom to advance ever more quickly to full 
citizenship with all its pleasures and its 
pitfalls, and freedom as individuals to be- 
come a tremendous success or a dismal 
failure. 


A. What unique aspects of the two-year 
college bear on student organization? 
The newspaper headline announcing 
the results of the Eddy study read: “Hard 
Study Held Aid to Character.” I don’t 
think many of us here will argue much 
with this finding. But I would add the 
comment: What else, in addition to this 
hard study, helps students to fill their 
important role as full-scale citizens in . 





* Mr. Fretwell presented this report on 
March 21, 1959, to the college students who 
are members of the Council of Institute Stu- 
dent Government Associations at their annual 
convention at State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farm- 
ingdale, Long Island. 
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today’s world? And what role should the 
two-year college take to help do this? Is 
there any “peculiar potency” (to quote a 
phrase from the Jacob study of values held 
by college undergraduates) residing in the 
community college, in the ag-tech insti- 
tute? These questions lead me to five ten- 
tative conclusions concerning student gov- 
ernment and student-run activities: 


— 


. Shorter course. Since the colleges you rep- 
resent are all two-year institutions, there is 
less time available for any given student to 
“break in” gradually, as far as assuming 
leadership is concerned, in a student coun- 
cil or any student activity. This can lead to 
a desirable rapid-maturing process, or it can 
lead to ineffective leadership by students 
and a generally poor program. 

. Commuter students. Since most of the stu- 
dents enrolled in two-year colleges across 
the state are commuters rather than dormi- 
tory residents, the amount of time spent 
daily on campus is less and the opportunity 
for evening meetings and the type of “‘to- 
getherness” this can bring is less. 

. Student employment. For a variety of rea- 
sons, many students hold part-time or even 
full-time jobs in addition to college study. 
This is not limited, of course, to students in 
two-year colleges, but it is particularly 
noticeable with you. 

.Closeness to the public. Two-year public 
colleges are literally close to the people 
of our state. Through commuter students 
in many cases, through local boards of trus- 
tees or advisory committees, and through 
the actual locations of campuses and col- 
lege buildings themselves, the public two- 
year colleges are not off on Cloud 9 or in 
an ivory tower but rather in practical work 
in the everyday world. To put it bluntly, 
people are watching you. When you do a 
superior job, they know about it. When you 
flop—and I hope you never do—they know 
about that, too. 

5. Maturing of Institutions. A number of com- 

munity colleges which some of you repre- 

sent are brand-new institutions. The ex- 
citement and novelty of being in a new 
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institution frequently lead to high morale 
and a close sense of identification by the 
individual student with the new and blos- 
soming college. As an institution matures, 
however, it is easy for people connected 
with it to accept the inherited patterns and 
to settle into a comfortable rut. In the name 
of an assumedly important concept of “fol- 
lowing tradition,” new thinking as to the 
role of students in a higher institution can 
easily be stifled, Yet this need not be if 
student leaders themselves are aware of the 
danger and will take steps to overcome it. 
I have only to point to the lively quality of 
student activities in some of our oldest col- 
leges to make my point. 


B. What are the strengths in student 
activities as identified by the presi- 
dents and directors of the 20 two- 
year colleges you represent? 


The generous returns of material which 
your presidents made in response to ques- 
tions I have asked them seem to identify 
strengths of student activities as lying in 
three areas of gain: 

1. Gain to you, the student 

2. Gain to your college 

3. Gain to society at large 

First, gain to you—the student—as an 
individual person. Here your presidents 
felt that student activities 


offer practice in decision-making and the 
application of personal judgment to situa- 
tions involving the welfare of large numbers 
of persons; 

offer practice in business and budgetary 
affairs; 

provide opportunity for students to develop 
their leadership potentialities; 

accelerate the maturation process in stu- 
dents; 

help the individual participant harden him- 
self to the realization that his personal 
wishes cannot always prevail in a group 
situation; 

help students to develop poise and social 


presence; 
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afford opportunities for development of, 
and an outlet for, personal interests. 


Then, gain to the college. Here, the 
presidents thought that students activities 


provide machinery for students to cooperate 
with the college administration in improve- 
ment and development of the college; 
foster “school spirit,” morale, and cohesive- 
ness in student life; 

foster good student-faculty relations. 


I suppose that in the large sense all the 
foregoing gains to individuals and to col- 
leges are indirectly gains to soctety. But 
the strengths which your presidents identi- 
fied most specifically as social gains were 
that student activities foster interest in 
good government, good citizenship, and 
engagement in democratic processes; and 
help to channel interests into constructive 
areas of action. 


C. What are the roles of administration, 
faculty, and students in improving 
student organizations? 

The administrators of the colleges you 
represent identified many areas in which 
steps could be taken to encourage student 
organizations to become even better. 

1. The role of administration 

a. The administration, with faculty and 
student cooperation, needs to develop 
the institutional philosophy regarding 
how much authority and responsibility 
student organizations should have. 
Where do the prerogatives of students 
acting on their own behalf begin and 
where do they end? This philosophy 
should be put in writing and be widely 
circulated—in a student handbook, for 
example. 

b. The administration should lose no 

opportunity to demonstrate its confi- 

dence in student organizations and 


should respect at all times the realm of 
student responsibility. It should give 
students the opportunity to make and 
carry out their own decisions in full 
recognition that “mistakes” may be 
made. 

c. The administration must provide 
adequately for fiscal control in the stu- 
dent activities set-up and also for ap- 
propriate faculty advisement. 

d. The administration must be com- 
pletely candid with prospective faculty 
members about any student advisement 
responsibilities which may be entailed 
in the teaching position in question. 
Teaching schedules should be adjusted 
to take into account such responsi- 
bilities. 

e. The administration’s key role in pro- 
viding for good communication among 
administration, faculty, and student 
organizations was mentioned frequently 
by your presidents. 

f. It was suggested that the adminis- 
tration might investigate the provision 
of scholarship grants for a small num- 
ber of academically qualified student 
leaders of major activities. These might 
obviate the need for such individuals to 
take on outside employment. 

g. Finally, at the level of state adminis- 
tration, it was suggested that statewide 
coordination of student organizations, 
activities, and athletics among SUNY 
two-year colleges might be provided by 
establishment of a new consultant’s 
position on the central staff of State 
University of New York. Obviously, this 
would call for new and specific budget- 
ary authorization. 


. The role of the faculty. 


a. Your presidents find that faculty 
members who are respected by students, 
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community-minded, and energetic are 
particularly effective as advisers. ‘These 
individuals do not measure their job 
by the clock. They are aware that 
teaching opportunities also occur out- 
side the classroom. 

b. Too much advice from faculty mem- 
bers may be resented. Your presidents 
feel that a clear differentiation should 
be made between the student leader 
and the faculty adutser. 

c. It is seen that advisers do much to 
provide continuity of organizations 
from year to year. They also encourage 
students not yet involved in activities to 
participate. This helps reduce “under- 
involvement” whereby some students 
miss the advantages described above by 
ignoring the chance to join a club, try 
out for a team or run for election. 

. The role of the students themselves. 
a. Some student leaders may be suffer- 
ing from the problem of “‘over-involve- 
ment.” Your presidents mean this 
kindly, I am sure, but it has been ob- 
served that sometimes a few intelligent, 
effective people with outstanding lead- 
ership qualities tend to run the lion’s 
share of student organizations unless 
there is some way of sharing the respon- 
sibilities more widely. You, yourselves, 
can do something about this by encour- 
aging broader participation and provid- 
ing a chance for other potential leaders. 
b. You can also take special cognizance 
of the problem of the commuting or 
working student who has a particularly 
tight schedule. Some of you have solved 
this problem of your own scheduling 
and are particularly well fitted to advise 
in this manner. The statement by a 
non-participant in student activities, 
“T’ve got to catch my ride home,” may 
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be more significant as a sign of lack of 

interest or feeling of belonging than as 

a comment about transportation. 

c. Students selected for positions of 

leadership should maintain a good rec- 

ord academically. This is in keeping 

with the accent on quality mentioned 

earlier. Typically, the administration 

and faculty administer eligibility rules. 

Isn’t there a case for students having a 

cooperative role in setting up and oper- 

ating such standards? 

d. Your presidents feel that student 

organizations can take major responsi- 

bility for programs of student-leader 

orientation as well as of new-student 

orientation generally. 

e. Passing on successful ideas from one 

year to the next is essential. Guidebooks, 

files and annual reports all help. One 

president suggests that the following in- 

formation should be made available: 

Sample Organization Chart for a Large 

Committee 

How to Participate Effectively in Com- 
mittee work 

How Committees Are Organized 

How Committees Are Financed 

How Committees Function 

How to Plan and Conduct a Meeting 

How to Plan a Party 

Special Considerations Governing Ac- 
tivities 

How to Handle Other Peoples’ Money 

Handling Committee Finances 
Sample Budget for a Committee 
Having One Project; Also for a Sub- 
committee 
Sample Financial Report for a Com- 
mittee Which Has Only One Project 
Sample Overall Financial Report for 
a Committee Which Has More than 
One Project 
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f. As a concluding opinion, your presi- 
dents feel that a central student-run 
coordinating agency is essential. Such 
a central unit may provide for charter- 
ing of new organizations as well as for 
an orderly way of discontinuing clubs 
which have lost support and interest. 
In many cases the student council or 
student government organization ap- 
parently fills this role nicely. Without 
such an agency, a series of problems is 
seen to arise, including the following: 
too many organizations and the result- 
ant splintering up of membership possi- 
bilities ; excessive emphasis on the social 
aspect for its own sake; much talk but 
little action; unacceptable social be- 
havior with no particular organization 
having responsibility for doing anything 
about it; and a general low level of ex- 
pectancy. 

To restate my basic theme: Excellence 
in two-year colleges is something for 
which we should all strive. This is particu- 
larly important since the eyes of the na- 
tion have become focused—in view of re- 
cent international and national events— 
on whether or not our schools and colleges 
are doing a good job. This is especially 
timely in view of the dynamic growth of 
two-year colleges in our state and nation. 
Taxpayers and citizens are usually glad to 
support high quality programs, particu- 
larly those in which students demonstrate 
a high level of performance. Thus, it is 
an individual responsibility for each stu- 
dent to strive to excel in his class work. 

My particular point in reporting to you 
is to indicate that your presidents and di- 
rectors think you can and should endeavor 
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to excel—to set a high level of expectancy 
—in the operation of student organiza- 
tons, even as in your college courses. The 
shortness of the two-year course, the tight 
schedule of the commuter student, the 
problems experienced by students hold- 
ing jobs, the “goldfish bowl” aspect of 
being close to the people, and, for new in- 
stitutions, the tapering off of the novelty 
of being new—all of these can be road- 
blocks on the route of progress. 

I am convinced, however, that none of 
you will find these roadblocks insurmount- 
able. I believe that you will be inspired, 
as your many admirers are, by the signifi- 
cant progress of your fellow students in 
two-year colleges in recent years: 


One president reports that an alumnus of his 
community college is currently serving as 
president of the Student Senate at a major 
university. 

Another reports on the glowing letters he has 
received from parents noting how much their 
sons and daughters have gained from involve- 
ment in student organizations. 

Another praises the high level of objectivity 
exercised by the student court in deciding 
cases brought before it. 


What do the administrators of your col- 
leges think of you? In a single sentence: 
They are proud of you, they have high 
hopes for you, and they are willing to 
work closely with you and to encourage 
you to take on even more responsibiltty 
for the management of your own affairs. 

Acceptance by you of this challenge can 
do much to bring about excellence in the 
two-year colleges you represent. It can 
bring a high expectancy level in student 
growth and character out of the realm of 
talk and into the realm of reality. 
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MARTHA KNIGHT YORKSTON 


CHAOS Is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the field of freshman English to- 
day. There is no area of instruction in 
colleges which apparently has poorer re- 
sults than this subject. Students and 
teachers are frustrated, confused and un- 
certain. Proof that this is the usual na- 
tionwide picture for both four-year insti- 
tutions as well as junior colleges may be 
found in any college textbook catalog. 
More texts are published for freshman 
English than for any other subject. If one 
were to ask any college textbook agent 
which texts are changed most often, he 
would answer “freshman English.” If he 
were asked which field shows the greatest 
confusion and uncertainty in the variety 
of subject matter offered under one head, 
his answer would still be “freshman Eng- 
lish.” The texts themselves advertise the 
lack of direction and purpose that exists 
in the minds of the college English 
faculties. 


Instructors who are teaching the same 


course from the same texts at the same 
college very often have completely differ- 
ent results. In one college, students were 
given achievement and diagnostic tests im 
reading, writing, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar usage before starting their first year 
of freshman English. Upon the comple- 


tion of the year’s work, the students were 
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given the same tests to determine if there 
had been any improvement. In 50 per 
cent of the cases, the students had become 
worse instead of better. 

Another instance which illustrates the 
lack of direction and purpose in the ac- 
tual course content took place during the 
1958-59 school year at Paine Air Force 
Base in the state of Washington. A col- 
lege English instructor taught the service- 
men the regular course of freshman Eng- 
lish, under the program of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. One of the 
students received a grade of B from the 
college teacher but failed the standard 
USAFI test on the textbook used in the 
course. This failure is not necessarily a re- 
flection upon the teaching or the learning 
processes involved; it is, however, evi- 
dence that there were two different sets of 
standards which were not too closely 
correlated. 

In some colleges the actual content of a 
freshman English course depends upon 
the personality traits of a particular 
teacher. Sometimes the freshman English 
sections furnish the’ individual peda- 
gogues with captive audiences which they 
use to bolster their egos by giving lectures 
upon personal experiences, tirades upon 
political candidates, encomiums or anath- 
emas upon labor unions, or supposedly 
witty commentaries upon current events. 

In 1957-58 Kay Allison of Everett 
Junior College made a study of freshman 
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English courses offered in 22 junior col- 
leges in nine different states. She found 
there was no correlation in the specific 
subject matter taught in the various col- 
leges in freshman English. The only simi- 
larity was that all colleges agreed the 
teaching of basic English skills was a dif- 
ficult problem which should be relegated 
to the field of remedial English. 

There is evidence that entering fresh- 
men are not the only college students un- 
able to write correct and effective English. 
Many engineering colleges are now offer- 
ing a course in “Engineering English.” 
Four-year institutions have “refresher 
courses” for juniors. Graduate schools 
conduct “brush-up workshops” for candi- 
dates of master’s and doctor’s degrees. All 
these courses are being offered to stu- 
dents who have taken freshman English 
for one year in college and who have 
passed with a satisfactory grade. 

One might well ask who is responsible 
for this situation. The college English 
teacher could blame the high school 
teacher, but where are these college 
teachers to find a scapegoat when their 
fellow faculty members set up special 
writing courses for students who have al- 
ready been approved by the college Eng- 
lish faculty? The English teachers stand 
accused of actually failing to teach the 
subject matter which they are employed 
to teach. If teaching English is a task 
which can be done only by the English 
teacher, then he is responsible for any 
failures, but if this is a task for the entire 
college faculty, then everyone is equally 
guilty. As long as the English language is 
the common means of communication, it 
is the responsibility of the entire school 
system to implement the adequate use of 
this means. 
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There are two reasons why it is diffi- 
cult for an American college student to 
learn correct and effective English after 
entering college. First is the lack of pur- 
pose and direction in the actual content 
and subject matter of the courses in fresh- 
man English. The second reason is the re- 
fusal of faculty members outside the Eng- 
lish department to accept the responsi- 
bility of teaching English in their fields. 
Students are taught one thing in an Eng- 
lish class; they are taught quite another 
in secretarial science, for example. Some- 
times the usages are the same, but there 
are very few instances in which an entire 
faculty will agree on what constitutes the 
correct outward form of an acceptable 
paper or on rules for punctuation. What 
some teachers will accept in the line of 
written work others will throw into the 
wastebasket. 

There is no incentive for a student to 
hand in a well-written paper with cor- 
rectly-spelled words in legible handwrit- 
ing or typing when a poor paper is given 
exactly the same consideration. If he 
wants to know the correct form to use in 
his college papers, where will he find this 
information? Is there a style manual to 
guide him? If there is, many instructors 
ignore it. How, then, can a student be ex- 
pected to follow certain standards when 
there are no standards maintained for 
him to follow? One solution would be for 
the college to expend time and money to 
produce a style manual which would be 
accepted and used by all faculty members, 
all secretaries, all students, all college edi- 
tors, and all administrators. 

Once a style manual had been written 
and adopted, it would serve two purposes. 
It would provide a standard by which to 
judge the non-creative aspects of a stu- 
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dent’s work and would furnish the ad- 
ministration with a means of requiring 
faculty members to teach correct English 
usage. When students realize that the style 
manual is used by the entire college, they 
will find it easier to comply—correct Eng- 
lish usage will be their responsibility as 
well as that of every person connected 
with the college. 

A style manual can be as elaborate as 
that published by the University of Chi- 
cago, or as simple as that in the appendix 
of the Merriam Webster Collegiate Dic- 
tionary—only 12 pages. Through the use 
of a style manual, the teaching of correct 
English becomes a real part of the stu- 
dent’s life which helps him in all his 
classes. It is one sure method of making 
what is taught in theory become real 
through practical application. 

Freshman English courses with a defi- 
nite purpose and a definite direction are 
hard to organize but easy to teach once 
they are organized. Each college should 
decide whether or not its courses will con- 
sist of remedial work, basic work, or ad- 
vanced work in freshman English. 

Mechanical teaching aids which are 
now available can greatly assist English 
teachers in their remedial classes. Movies, 
tape recorders, and slides can provide 
some of the non-creative, routine and 
repetitious work now being done by the 
English professor. 
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As part of the inservice training pro- 
gram at Everett Junior College, an ex- 
periment in the teaching of basic English 
by motion picture film has been started. 
Courses now being televised for teaching 
purposes are usually not designed for the 
television medium—they are merely class- 
room situations on television. This film 
presentation is an attempt to present the 
subject matter dealing with the routine 
language skills in a way that makes it 
suitable to be used by the teacher as a 
tool for teaching in any one specific area 
as well as for an entire course. If a student 
needs help or wants to review a certain 
matter, he can use the particular film 
dealing with that portion of the course 
for his own study. 

This basic skills course will be filmed 
and presented as single 30-minute lec- 
tures on soundtrack film. The series is de- 
signed to: (1) relieve the teacher of fresh- 
man English from the repetitious task of 
teaching material which can be taught 
equally well by mechanical aids; (2) im- 
prove the quality of teaching by placing 
the burden of learning upon the student; 
(3) unify the subject matter of fresh- 
man English so that some order may 
be brought out of the chaos now con- 
fusing the students, confounding the 
English teachers, and confronting the 
administration. 





Current Publications Received of Interest to 
Junior College Readers 


Alexander, William M. and Saylor, J. 
Galen. Modern Secondary Education. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1959. 
Pp. xiii + 765. $6.50. 

This book is designed as a source of in- 
formation and ideas for all who work or 
plan to work in secondary schools. 


Barrows, Herbert, Heffner, Hubert, Ciar- 
di, John and Douglas, Wallace. An In- 
troduction to Literature. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. Vol. I, pp. 
xv + 1331, $5.50. Edel, Leon, Johnson, 
Thomas H., Paul, Sherman and Simp- 
son, Claude (eds.). Vol, II, pp. xvii + 
945, $4.25. 

These two volumes reflect in their plan 
three convictions which are coming to 
be increasingly accepted by American 
teachers of literature: that the student 
is better introduced to a_ subject 
through close familiarity with a few 
writers than through superficial ac- 
quaintance with many, that he will pro- 
fit more from regarding the works he 
reads to be studied and enjoyed on their 
own terms than he will from viewing 
them as illustrations of the course of li- 
terary or cultural history, and that at 
the same time he must have a com- 
petent knowledge of the historical set- 
ting from which these authors and their 
works emerged if he is to see them as 
they really are. 


Behr, Lyell C., Fuson, Reynold C. and 
Snyder, Harold R. Brief Course in Or- 
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ganic Chemistry (2nd ed.). New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii 
+ 289. $5.75. 


This revised and expanded edition of 
the widely used Fuson, Connor, Price 
and Snyder text presents the fundamen- 
tal information necessary for an intro- 
duction to organic chemistry and 
includes the application of organic 
compounds. The revision contains ref- 
erences to many substances of practical 
value not found in other books—such as 
vitamins, hormones, and other natural 
products, medicinals, agricultural 
chemicals and other substances of bio- 
logical interest. New chapters on ho- 
mologous series, naturally occurring 
esters, and sulfur compounds have been 
added, and there are new illustrative 
photographs and drawings of molecular 
structures. Aromatic and heterocyclic 
compounds are introduced early and 
the similarities among aliphatic, aro- 
matic, and heterocyclic compounds, 
rather than their differences, are 
stressed. 


Chruden, Herbert J. and Sherman, Ar- 


thur W. Personnel Management. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1959. Pp. xii + 670. 

Although there is no substitute for 
practical experience as a means of de- 
veloping managerial ability, the amount 
of experience that may be necessary 
can be reduced when it is combined 
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with a knowledge of accepted mana- 
gerial principles and practices. The 
purpose of this book is to provide the 
reader with a knowledge of those per- 
sonnel management principles and 
practices that have proved to be sound 
in the light of research and company 
experiences. 


Cole, Luella. Psychology of Adolescence 
(5th ed.). New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1959. Pp. viii + 731. $7.00. 


As in previous editions, the author has 
tried to present a comprehensive, bal- 
anced picture of adolescent growth 
along all lines—physical, intellectual, 
emotional, social, and moral. Naturally, 
the published reports of research in 
these various phases of adolescent de- 
velopment are not equal in number, 
scope, or value, but within the limits 
imposed by the available studies, equal 
emphasis has been given to develop- 
ments in each field. 


Craig, David S. and Howell, Rate A. 
Basic Business Law. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. viii + 912. 
$7.50. 


Most students beginning the study of 
business law either know nothing about 
it or have acquired erroneous notions 
about it. The use of both text and cases 
in teaching the fundamentals of busi- 
ness law is preferable to the use of either 
alone. Principles are more likely to be 
understood when their application is 
illustrated by actual situations present- 
ing legal problems which have been de- 
cided by those in authority. 


Dutton, Wilbur H. and Hackett, John A. 


The Modern Elementary School. New 
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York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xii + 530. $5.50. 

This book was written to help prospec- 
tive teachers and experienced teachers 
understand some of the important im- 
provements which are being made in 
teaching and the curriculum at the ele- 
mentary school level. While there are 
many good books dealing with teaching 
separate subjects, such as reading, arith- 
metic, or social studies, the authors have 
found that there has been a need for 
one text which would summarize the 
best in methods and curriculum pro- 
cedures. This is especially true in col- 
leges and universities where one gen- 
eral methods course is offered rather 
that specific courses dealing with the 
teaching of elementary school subjects. 


Gauge, John. American Foreign Rela- 


tions. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1959. Pp. ix + 593. $6.75. 
Designed as a textbook for undergrad- 
uate courses in American foreign rela- 
tions, this book undertakes to show why 
we have such difficult problems in our 
foreign relations today. It also tries to 
show that the same kinds of problems 
have always been before our people and, 
further, that these basic problems will 
certainly persist in the future. 


Giles, H. Harry. The Integrated Class- 


room, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xii + 338. $5.00. 

Turning the weapons of social science 
on the problem of integrating within 
the classroom varying racial, religious, 
national, and socio-economic groups, 
the author analyzes the nature of the 
social conflict and provides concrete 
examples of how it is being handled to- 
day around the nation. He offers spe- 
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cific answers to the questions most often 
raised and prescribes courses of action 
for citizens and educators alike. 


Glos, Raymond E. and Baker, Harold A. 
Introduction to Business (4th ed.). 
New York: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1959. Pp. ix + 692. 

In order to present an accurate picture 
of the current operations of businesses 
of all kinds and sizes in our dynamic 
society, an introduction to business text 
must be revised relatively frequently. 
Several changes have seemed desirable 
in this edition. 


Good, Carter V. (ed.). Dictionary of Edu- 
cation. (2nd ed.). New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1959. Pp. xxvii + 
676. 

The primary purpose of this volume is 
to make available a comprehensive dic- 
tionary of professional terms in educa- 
tion that will do for educational work- 
ers and teachers what already has been 
accomplished by technical dictionaries 
for practitioners in such special fields 
as medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology. In clarification of the concepts 
and terminology employed in educa- 
tional writing, speaking, and teaching, 
it is important to remember the state- 
ment attributed to Mark Twain: “The 
difference between the right word and 
almost the right word is the difference 
between lightning and lightning bug.” 


The Dictionary is concerned with tech- 
nical and professional terms and con- 
cepts in the entire area of education. As 
a general policy, it has excluded names 
of persons, institutions, school systems, 
organizations, places, and titles of pub- 
lications and journals, except where a 
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movement, method, or plan is repre- 
sented. 


Goodman, A. W. Plane Trigonometry. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xvii + 267. 

This uniquely organized trigonometry 
text is arranged in the historical and 
natural order, proceeding from the spe- 
cific to the general. In his approach, the 
author has chosen what is preferable in 
the modern and classical views, and 
combined them to their best advantage. 
A balance is maintained between theory 
and applications, and the discussions 
are simple yet detailed. The definitions 
are clearly stated, and the theorems 
are proved. 


Guidance Service Department of Science 


Research Associates. Preparing , Stu- 
dents for College, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1959. Pp. 83. 
$1.50. 

Abilities and interests of all students 
need to be identified and evaluated. 
Achievements of all students need to be 
measured—in terms of individual ca- 
pacity and in terms of the accomplish- 
ments of other students in comparable 
groups. Almost all students need help, 
in varying amounts, with personal, 
social, and emotional problems. Almost 
all need help in remedying weaknesses 
in academic skills. Almost all need wise 
counsel in exploring occupations, con- 
sidering the career fields that are best 
for them, and making realistic plans for 
the future—whether or not college 
training is a prerequisite. Although this 
manual is concerned mainly with pre- 
paring students for college, many of the 
objectives and the means for imple- 
menting them will be applicable to the 
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guidance of both college-bound and 
non college-bound students, particu- 
larly at the junior high level and in the 
earlier high school years. 


Hayford, Harrison and Vincent, Howard 
~P. Reader and Writer (2nd ed.). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959. Pp. 
xv + 647. 
In its first revision, this book is offered 
in the continued belief that the main 
business of freshman English is reading 
and writing, and that these ends are 
best served when the technology of 
language and its human aims are con- 
sidered as one. 


Hoffmann, Randall W. and Plutchik, 
Robert. Small-Group Discussion in 
Orientation and Teaching. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. Pp. xiv + 
168. $4.00. 

This book demonstrates and explains 
the use of small-group discussion in 
conducting orientation classes, and 
deals deeply and painstakingly with 
small-group leadership techniques, de- 
vices, and philosophy as applied to the 
classroom situation. 

Holloway, William Vernon and Ader, 
Emile B. American Government. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1939. Pp. 
vi + 492. $6.00. 

This textbook is intended as a brief, 
teachable introduction to American 
government. The authors have pat- 
terned their presentation of the ma- 
terials for the introductory course ac- 
cording to three main criteria: brevity, 
flexibility, and simplicity. 

Kenner, Hugh. The Art of Poetry. New 
York. Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. 
xxii + 357, $2.50. 

While this book requires teaching, it 
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seeks to place sufficient information at 
the disposal of the perceptive student 
to take him a long way on his own; and 
while a method of teaching is implicit 
in the book, the experienced teacher 
will be able to make his own modifi- 
cations without, it is hoped, finding 
that the book gets in his way. Much 
of the commentary has been kept suf- 
ficiently gnomic not to impede the 
teacher who wants to modify or dis- 
sent from it. 


Montagna, William. Comparative Anat- 


omy. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. x + 397. $6.60. 

This book is written simply, clearly and 
with forthrightness, and it introduces 
the student to the important principles 
of comparative anatomy, organogenesis, 
and embryology. The subject is intro- 
duced by examining (1) the possible 
paths of phylogenetic ascension, (2) the 
homologies and analogies of organ sys- 
tems, (3) the lability of tissues, (4) 
their delicate structural patterns, (5) 
the unity of structure, and (6) the 
effects of intrinsic and extrinsic forces 
on the maintenances of the integrity of 
tissues and organs. 


Montagna, William and Kenworthy, 


Walter. A Laboratory Manual of Com- 
parative Anatomy. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. vii + 103. 
$2.50. 

This manual should be supplemented 
by a textbook and lectures. The exer- 
cises outlined here have been kept 
within the bounds that can be covered 
in one semester. 


Moore, Robert Hamilton. Effective Writ- 


ing (2nd ed.). New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1959. Pp. viii + 608. $3.90. 
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Effective Writing reflects the author’s 
twenty years of experience with college 
composition courses and composition 
textbooks, tempered by twenty years of 
experience with the problems of the stu- 
dents, Organized on the familiar pat- 
tern of the whole composition, the para- 
graph, the sentence, and the word, it 
presents rhetorical principles applicable 
to all types of writing, with special at- 
tention to exposition and with constant 
emphasis on the importance of the 
writer’s purpose and of his audience in 
controlling his choice of methods. 


Mortensen, Donald G. and Schmuller, 
Allen M. Guidance in Today’s Schools. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. Pp. viii + 436. 

This book is based upon the conviction 
that a firm background in the theoreti- 
cal structure of guidance permits the 
use of methodology with cognizance 
and integrity of purpose. Although pri- 
mary emphasis is on the meaning of 
guidance in today’s schools, a balanced 
coverage of theory and practice is main- 
tained. 


Mulhern, James. A History of Education 
(2nd ed.). New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1959. Pp. vii + 754, $7.50. 
This book is the outcome of courses in 
the history of education, comparative 
education, and philosophy of education 
taught at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the past thirty years. It aims 
to present in concise form the historical 
foundations of modern education, with 
a view to meeting the needs of students 
enrolled in courses in the history of edu- 
cation. 
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Pressey, Sidney L., Robinson, Francis P., 


and Harrocks, John E. Psychology in 
Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1959. Pp. ix + 685. $6.50. 

This book accomplishes better than any 
other the difficult task of converting 
important factual data into terms which 
reveal their dynamic and interrelated 
character in real-life situations. 


Ralya, Lynn L, and Lillian, L. A Guide 


to Vocations in Engineering and Re- 
lated Felds. Santa Monica, Calif: Lynn 
L. Ralya and Lillian L. Ralya, 1959. 
Pp. 42. $1.25. 

The Guide devotes major attention to 
engineering vocations but presents them 
not only as related to each other but 
as related to vocations in mathematics 
and in science and to vocations at the 
technical and craft levels. 


Ralya, Lynn L. and Lillian L. A Guide 


Reader. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1959. Pp, xii + 308. $1.95. 


This reader is designed primarily as a 
text for courses in scientific writing. It 
is the outgrowth, as perhaps are most 
anthologies, of the editor’s inability to 
find in print a book suited to his own 
needs in the classroom. Although there 
are essays and collections of essays on 
scientific subjects already available in 
both hardcover and paperbacked edi- 
tions, few are really intended to provide 
models from which the student may 
learn how to improve his own reports 
and papers. Most have been published 
because of the importance or topical 
significance of the scientific material 
they contain, and this is reason enough 
for their appearance. In the technical 
writing course, however, the principal 
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concern must be not with the informa- 
tion itself but with discovering and 
practicing the means by which the in- 
formation can be successfully communi- 
cated. 


Rose, Israel H. A Modern Introduction 
to College Mathematics. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, Pp. 
xxi + 530. $6.50. 

The goal of this textbook has been to 
arrive at a simple, modern, logically 
sound treatment of elementary mathe- 
matics—one in which unity and struc- 
ture are visible to the naked eye. 


Roucek, Joseph S, (ed.). The Challenge 
of Science Education. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1959. Pp. xiv + 491. 
$10.00. 

This is the first systematic survey and 
evaluation since Sputnik of the cross 


currents of thinking on all major edu- 
cational practices in the field of science, 
in America and abroad. 


Shrodes, Caroline and Van Gundy, Jus- 
tine. Approaches to Prose. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1959. Pp. xi + 
648. 

The purpose of this book is to help the 
beginning college student to under- 
stand and analyze significant prose and 
to develop a perception of the relation- 
ship between its structure and mean- 
ing. To this end the editors have chosen 
literature, both past and present, that is 
worth reading, and re-reading. The 
selections range from the relatively 
simple to the complex; some of them 
will make rigorous demands on the 
reader. 
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Smith, Leonard J. Career Planning. New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1959. Pp. viiii 
+ 263. $3.50. 

This book is the result of experience 
over the years of conducting group 
career planning and individual career 
counseling. It brings together in one 
volume the various phases of the sub- 
ject which are important both to the 
individual seeking guidance in select- 
ing a career and to the teacher en- 
trusted with the responsibility of coun- 
seling. 


Todd, William B. (ed.). Edmund Burke: 


Reflections on the Revolutions in 
France. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1959. Pp. vi + 308. $1.25. 

This edition is the first to represent the 
authentic text of Burke’s Reflections, a 
book rightly acclaimed as one of the 
hundred most significant in English 
literature, yet grossly debased in every 
publication now available to the reader. 
Ultimately each reprint derives from 
one of the 1790-1792 editions published 
by James Dodsley, all of which, though 
in direct descent, occur in a series of 
widely varying authority. 


Unger, Maurice A. Real Estate (2nd ed.). 


Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 1959. Pp. x + 710. 

The purpose of this volume is to pro- 
vide a basic means of understanding 
the economics of real property and the 
techniques of handling real property 
transactions for the student of business 
administration; for the practitioner 
seeking a greater knowledge of funda- 
mentals; and for consumers who desire 
to learn how to select, finance, and 
maintain property either for a home or 
for investment purposes. 
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Vincent, William S. Roles of the Citizen. Zapf, Rosalind M. Democratic Processes 





Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson and Co., 
1959. Pp. viii + 456. 

While this book stresses the practical 
approach to politics, it does not slight 
the importance of factual knowledge. 
The practical projects to be undertaken 
in conjunction with the study of each 
of the five units require factual knowl- 
edge and provide practical experience 
in political action. 


Yoder, Dale and Heneman, H. G., Jr. 
Labor Economics and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1959. Pp. x + 726. 

This textbook is designed to serve (1) 
as a general introduction to the broad 
field of modern industrial relations and 
to such other industrial relations courses 
as may be offered and (2) as a back- 
ground in citizenship training for those 
who take no additional courses in the 


field. 


in the Secondary Classroom. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1959. Pp. viii + 471. 

This practical, usable book gives step- 
by-step assistance to the teacher in 
achieving success with a democratically 
operating group of pupils. 


Zietz, Dorothy. Child Welfare: Principles 


and Methods. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 384. 
$5.50. 

Treating the child welfare movement 
as a social force, the author describes 
the historical and contemporary aspects 
of the field. Dr. Zietz delineates the 
interdisciplinary development of this 
movement, and interprets the roles of 
psychiatry, psychology, education, med- 
icine, and law in this process. Emphasis 
is on the philosophy of child welfare, 
the services provided, and the present 
methods and practices. 







































A stupy of purposes of junior colleges as 
published in catalogs would undoubtedly 
reveal that the first function mentioned is 
that of offering two years of work ac- 
ceptable for transfer to colleges and uni- 
versities. This is the “isthmian” function 
in the words of Dr. Leonard V. Koos. As 
he put it: 

Many who take thought for the first time of. 
the function of the junior college are inclined 
to look upon this new unit in the school sys- 
tem solely as a sort of isthmus connecting the 
mainland of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation with the peninsula of professional and 
advanced academic training. 


Professor Koos pointed out, however, that 
many of the friends of this movement 
expect much more of it than that it shall 
be a mere “neck of land between two 
large bodies of land.” As these institutions 
have developed, the “university parallel” 
work has been supplemented by other of- 
ferings to meet needs of students who do 
not plan to transfer to four-year institu- 
tions. A large proportion of junior colleges 
now recognize the following services as 
elements in their programs: 


. Education and training for the student who 
wishes to complete his formal schooling in 
the two-year college. 

. General education to prepare youth for ef- 
fective personal and community living. 

. Orientation and guidance to help the stu- 
dent discover his best talents, find a direc- 
tion in life, and prepare successfully for a 
vocation. 
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4. Courses equivalent to lower-division work 
in senior colleges leading to satisfactory 
accomplishment in upper-division studies 
in liberal arts, education, science and engi- 
neering. 

5. Adult and continuing education. 

6. Specialized short courses of many kinds to 
up-grade employed persons. 


Different kinds of junior colleges will 
select different phases of these programs 
for emphasis. Notwithstanding the urgent 
need to strengthen programs for the stu- 
dent who has no intention of transferring, 
it is quite clear that the function of pre- 
paring the student for upper-division 
work in the university will continue to be 
an important assignment for junior 
colleges. 


COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR COLLEGES 


In recognition of the fact that thou- 
sands of students will transfer annually 
from junior to senior colleges, a commit- 


tee on junior and senior colleges was es- 
tablished in 1957 by the Association of 


American Colleges and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The com- 
mittee owes its origin to a feeling within 
both associations that channels of com- 
munication between these two types of 
institutions needed to be improved. It was 
felt in both organizations that a body 
should be set up to clarify areas of mutual 
interest and to explore ways in which the 
two-year and four-year colleges can 
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better coordinate their individual and 
unique functions. 

In its first 26 months of operation the 
committee has met formally five times— 
in July, 1957, in January, March and Oc- 
tober, 1958, and in January, 1959. Ex- 
penses for the committee representatives 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges have been met by a grant from 
the United States Steel Foundation. 
Between meetings there has been a vig- 
orous exchange of ideas by correspond- 
ence; and various committee members 
have also taken part in a number of panel 
discussions on the relationship between the 
two types of institutions. These were held 
at the committee’s suggestion in conjunc- 
tion with annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

The committee originally was com- 
posed of three representatives from AAC 
and three from AAJC. However, in 
March, 1958, it was decided to invite the 
participation of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, and the committee now has 
three representatives from that organiza- 
tions as well, for a total of nine members. 
On occasion, interested observers have 
been asked to sit in on the deliberations. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 


To date, the committee has concen- 
trated on defining its task and on pinpoint- 
ing the areas in which relations between 
two- and four-year colleges need to be 
improved. At its third meeting in March, 
1958, it agreed on the following three- 
pronged program of action: 
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1. To find out what is actually happening in 
the country with regard to articulation be- 
tween two- and four-year colleges. 

2.To establish the areas that need to be 
studied in depth. 

3. To develop a statement of recommenda- 
ations reflecting the views of the partici- 
pating organizations. 


As a first step in carrying out this pro- 
gram, the committee submitted, in the 
summer of 1958, a set of questions to a 
selected group of ten universities, 15 four- 
year colleges and 25 junior colleges: 


. Is there a need for both the four-year and 
two year colleges to strengthen guidance 
services available to transfer students in 
recognition of the peculiar problems of the 
student moving from one type of institution 
to another? 

. Should the four-year institutions increase 
the number of scholarships and employ- 
ment opportunities available to junior col- 
lege graduates? 

. Are we entering a period in which we will 
use more tests for transfer and placement? 
What is the role of testing in guidance and 
placements of students? What tests would 
be of value? 

. Should the four-year institutions give con- 
sideration to a policy of reserving a certain 
number of upper-division spaces each year 
for transferring students from junior col- 
leges? 

. What barriers exist to effective transfer? 
Can these be reduced: (a) reduction of the 
grades of the transferring student to a C 
level; (b) requiring a year’s waiting period 
before the transfer student is eligible for 
varsity athletics; (c) course patterns and 
sequences which require the student enter- 
ing the upper division to “make up” a sub- 
stantial amount of lower division work. 

. Is there a need to encourage professional 
interrelationships between faculty and staff 
personnel of the two-year and the four-year 
institutions? 

. Will the senior institutions be willing to 
engage in a study of the quality of junior 
college transfers? 
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As might have been expected, there was 
some divergence of opinion on these ques- 
tions, both among the different types of in- 
stitutions queried and among institutions 
of the same type. However, there was also 
considerable unanimity—enough so that 
when the committee met in October, 
1958, it felt emboldened to draft the 
tentative statement of policy which fol- 
lows and to solicit reaction and criticism 
from the the three 
associations: 


conventions of 


I. Four-year and two-year colleges 
should seek better means of communica- 
tion in regard to mutual problems. The 
following procedures are suggested: 


ee 


. Transfer regulations published in catalogs. 
. State and regional conferences on mutual 
problems. 

Visitations in both directions. 

Maximum participation by college faculty 
and administrative personnel in professional 
associations that cut across lines of institu- 
tions by type. 

Familiarization of appropriate personnel 
with the publications of AAC, AAJC and 
AACRAO. 


rh 


> 


vl 


II. Both four-year and two-year col- 
leges should make continuing studies of 
the academic success of transfers and 
problems met by transferring students. 
In this connection, the four-year colleges 
should furnish to two-year colleges records 
made by the transferring students. Re- 
search is needed in the following fields: 


1. Academic problems of transfers. 


2. Reasons for seemingly excessive 
drop-outs of junior college trans- 
fers. 


3. Participation by college transfers in 
student activities. 
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4. Means of meeting financial needs 
of transfers. 


III. For purposes of admission and ac- 
ceptance of credit, the four-year college 
should treat the two-year college appli- 
cant no less favorably than the transfer 
applicant from a four-year college. 


IV. The transfer student should not 
be subjected to any qualifying test not ap- 
plicable to the “native” student. 


V. Courses taken in one college should 
be accepted for transfer credit if the con- 
tent fits the educational purposes of the 
receiving college. 


VI. Junior college grading practices 
should be such as to provide the student 
with reliable guidance in the choice of a 
four-year college and his major field of 
study. 


VII. The four-year college should pro- 
vide for due consideration of two-year 
college grades in the award of scholar- 
ships, honor standing, and election to 
honorary societies. 


VIII. Four-year colleges should study 
the desirability of increasing the propor- 
tion of upper-division students and should 
recognize the two-year college as a source 
of desirable students. 


IX. Four-year colleges should give 
special consideration to educational needs 


.of the graduate of the two-year college 


because he cannot continue beyond the 
second year at the two-year institution. 
The above statement was considered 
informally at the most recent annual meet- 
ing of each of the three participating or- 
ganizations and reaction was urged. It 
should be emphasized that the statement 
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was in the form of a “working paper” 
and not meant to be a final report of the 
committee. There may be substantial dis- 
agreement in regard to some items. At the 
Long Beach convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the dis- 
cussion group reaction was summarized as 
follows: 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 


. The four-year college admissions policy for 
transfer students should differentiate be- 
tween students who could have met the 
admissions standards as freshmen and those 
who could not. 

. Under the accreditation system of Ameri- 
can higher education, a four-year accredited 
institution has an obligation to accept 
credit from a two-year institution which has 
equivalent accreditation. 

. An accredited four-year college should ac- 
cept from an accredited two-year college 
all courses that are certified by the junior 
college to be of college level and that are 
similar in content to the courses offered by 
the four-year college. 

. Four-year colleges should review carefully 
their policies of required subject patterns, 
upper-division courses and respectability of 
subjects as these policies affect two-year 
college transfer. 

. Four-year colleges must accept the fact that 
the differences which may exist in student 
characteristics and course equivalents be- 
tween a two-year college and a four-year 
college may not be any greater than the 
differences between two four-year colleges. 

. A four-year college accepting transfer stu- 
dents from several two-year colleges and 
four-year colleges must develop, insofar as 
possible, a program of achievement and 


ministration and faculty. This implies par- 
ticipation by a competent officer repre- 
senting the area of admissions. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


.A_ two-year college, in developing its 


course and program offerings, should study 
carefully the transfer patterns of its stu- 
dents. 


.A two-year college, in preparing students 


for transfer to several colleges offering vari- 
ous kinds of programs, must emphasize to 
these students the differences in the pro- 
grams without creating the attitude that 
these differences represent degrees of “aca- 
demic respectability.” 


.In order to facilitate the guidance func- 


tion, two-year colleges must identify and 
describe all courses in such a manner that 
students may clearly understand the intent 
and nature of such courses. 


.In order to preserve the attitude of trust 


and confidence of receiving institutions, 
and to facilitate the evaluation of two-year 
college courses, the two-year colleges have 
an obligation to identify and describe their 
course offerings. Courses may be identified 
by a numbering system, adequate titles, 
and, in some cases, by statements relating 
to college and university parallel. Descrip- 
tions should be sufficiently complete and 
specific to permit rapid appraisals and 
should include prerequisites, when appli- 
cable, hours of lecture and laboratory, in 
addition to unit value. 


. Junior colleges must not become so con- 


cerned with the transfer problem that they 
will weaken their other functions. 


NEXT STEPS 


The committee met again, October 7, 


to consider the next steps in its work. 
Among these are: 


evaluation that will insure that all students, 
“native” and transfer, meet a satisfactory 
standard. 

1. By means of a sampling approach to de- 


. The four-year college admissions policy 
and policy of accepting transfer credit 
should be based upon a comprehensive 
study by, and the recommendations of, ad- 


termine what, in fact, are the problems en- 
countered by students in transferring from 
junior college to four-year institutions. 
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2. Examine methods being used in various 
parts of the country to facilitate the trans- 
fer process. 

. Formulate a statement of recommenda- 
tions to the associations involved which 
would include principles and procedures 
directed toward conserving the welfare of 
the student in the transfer process. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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Serious consideration by the committee 
is being given to the possibility of prepar- 
ing a handbook which would cover the 
foregoing three items and which would 
represent the official position of the three 
associations. 


Conserving Choir Rehearsal Time 


Russell A. Schwejda, Casper College, Casper, Wyoming 


The choir directors in most junior col- 
leges with limited enrollments must rely 
to a great extent on the general student 
body for their choir membership since the 
number of music majors is usually quite 
small. This means that a large per cent of 
the choir members may not be adequate 
note readers. 

When introducing a new choral num- 
ber to the choir, the writer has found it 
helpful to give the new material first to 


the sight singing class of approximately 
ten students. At choir rehearsal this small 
group sings the number, and the entire 
choir is then able to learn it much more 
readily than if they had not heard it be- 
fore. Five or ten minutes spent in the sight 
reading class on new choral numbers has 
saved the writer many hours of tedious 
rehearsing with the full choir of 120 
voices. 
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A study of Florida junior college trans- 
fer students in the Florida State Uni- 
versity during the fall semester of 1958 
has been completed by Dr. W. Hugh 
Stickler, Director of Institutional Re- 
search and Service. The study is the fourth 
in an annual series. Among the summary 
statements and conclusions are the 
following: 


A total of 247 students qualified for the study. 
The total group of all Florida junior college 
transfer students combined approached the 
same grade point average in the University 
that they had earned in junior college before 
transfer. 

During their first semester of enrollment in 
the University, the students quite frequently 
suffer “GPA shocks.” After the first semester 
they usually recover rapidly from these GPA 
losses and go on to do university work com- 
parable in quality to the junior college work 
they did before transfer. 

Junior college graduates as a group did better 
work than many FSU groups (e.g., the stu- 
dent body as a whole, fraternities, the fresh- 
man class, the sophomore class, the junior 
class, all upperclassmen combined, and all 
undergraduates combined) during the fall 
semester, 1958-59. 

Of the 247 junior college transfer students 
studied, 190 had FSTGTP scores available 
(Florida Statewide Twelfth Grade Testing 
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Program ). Of these 190 students, 33 (17.4%) 
held scores of 200 or less. These students 
would not have been readily admitted to the 
Florida State University as first-time fresh- 
men, After transferring to the University from 
junior college the majority of these students 
earned “satisfactory” or better GPA’s during 
the fall semester, 1958-59, The median GPA 
for these students was 2.35, the mean GPA 
was 2.43 (A=4; B=3; C=2; D=1). 


* * * 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 1s 
planning what President Seymour A. 
Smith anticipates will be the “most dis- 
tinctive educational complex to be erected 
on any American campus in the near 
future .. .” A Learning Center is in the 
preliminary planning stages which will 
include the library with its books and 
new study spaces, an audio-visual closed- 
circuit television center which will be 
both a repository of information and the 
source for disseminaton of information to 
classrooms throughut the campus, a lan- 
guage labratory for improving and accel- 
erating language instruction through use 
of recording and playback equipment, an 
area with high fidelity recording and 
listening equipment for humanities and 
speech instruction, a gallery for art dis- 
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play, and classroom space in which stu- 
dents and faculty can draw upon all these 
resources. 

An interrelated cluster of structures is 
projected, each related to a core Learning 
Center which will house the library- 
audio-visual-TV center, art gallery and 
other commonly used resources. Cost of 
the project has been estimated at 2 mil- 
lion. The Ford Foundation’s Educational 
Facilities Laboratory has underwitten the 
cost for. preliminary planning. 


& * * 


Community colleges near Michigan 
State University will be involved in a 
program to improve teacher training 
programs, A grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation to the University will support the 
program which emphasizes liberal educa- 
tion for teachers, internship experience, 
development of a team approach to teach- 
ing, and a sharing of responsibility for 
teacher training by universities and school 
systems. Participants in the project will 
take most of their course work in com- 
munity colleges near their homes, at- 
tending three summer sessions at the uni- 
versity. For advanced work the university 
will send staff members to the community 
colleges. 

Trainees will become interns at schools 
located in communities where the col- 
leges themselves are situated. Internships 
will provide students with the equivalent 
of three years of supervised classroom 
activities. During the two years students 
will earn part-time salaries. The program, 
contrasted with current curricular ar- 
rangements, offers eight times as much 
classroom observation and teaching ex- 
perience, an additional 42 hours of gen- 
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eral-liberal education, twice as much 
work in elementary school teaching fields, 
and integration of formal course work 
with direct observation and classroom 
teaching experience. 

” * * 

The junior college movement in Wash- 
ington State from 1915 to 1955 has 
been studied as a doctoral project by 
Allan Price Crawford, Coordinator of 
Evening and Part-time Education at 
Everett Junior College, Everett, Washing- 
ton. The thesis was submitted to the fac- 
ulty of the Schooi of Education at the 
University of Denver. Based upon his 
analysis of the history of the junior col- 
leges in his state, Crawford makes pro- 
posals for the further development of 
these institutions: 


— 


. Washington’s state-wide system of junior 
college organization should be consolidated 
and expanded. 

2.In the near future, the state’s system of 
junior colleges should be increased by a 
number of units. 

4. Washington junior colleges should avoid 
the danger of “spreading themselves too 
thin.” 

5. Washington junior colleges should give in- 
creasing emphasis to (a) vocational educa- 
tion, (b) terminal education, (c) adult 
education. 

6. These institutions should increase the quan- 
ity and quality of their guidance services. 

7. The junior colleges should continue to at- 
tempt to educate people from all walks of 
life. 

* * * 

Junior colleges in Japan now number 
about 270. According to Professor Akira 
Watanabe of Hiroshima University, the 
junior colleges (Tankidaigaku, short- 
term colleges) have been patterned after 
the junior colleges in America following 


the advice of Dr. Walter C. Eells. The 
junior colleges in Japan are a postwar 
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phenomenon. Ten years ago they became 
a part of the system of higher education in 
that nation. The question was raised a few 
years ago whether or not these institu- 
tions should direct their attention more 
specifically to technical education (Senka- 
daigaku, technical college). The Junior 
College Association of Japan opposed re- 
duction of the general education objec- 
tives and in this position was supported by 
leading professors of education. 

Mr. Minoru Nakahara, Executive Di- 
rector of the Japan Association of Junior 
Colleges, has expressed the view of that 
association that intervisitation of person- 
nel representing the American and Jap- 
anese institutions would be of great value. 


In the words of Mr. Nakahara: 


Certainly it can do much for the promotion of 
junior college education when the faculties of 
American and Japanese junior colleges meet 
together to report the present conditions of 
junior college education, administration, and 
management in both countries, and exchange 
views on how to promote our junior colleges. 
We firmly believe junior college education has 
contributed much for the elevation of scholar- 
ship and culture in each country. When we 
keep this in mind our responsibility is quite 
heavy, and we feel it is our duty to fulfill and 
develop our junior colleges in Japan, even 
though the history of the junior colleges here 
is very young. 


* * * 


A notable step has been taken by the 
public institutions of higher education in 
Florida in recognizing the responsibilty of 
each institution for its own curriculum. 
General education requirements have 
often been a problem for the student 
transferring from one institution to 
another. Frequently a junior college has 
been confronted by the unpleasant al- 
ternatives of shaping its own program to 
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match the general education patterns of 
the university to which its graduates might 
be transferring or suffering the negative 
public relations effect of the students’ 
being required to take additional time in 
meeting the geenral education require- 
ments of the receiving institution. The 
following policy regarding general educa- 
tion in Florida public higher education 
went into effect this fall. 


Each public institution of higher education in 
Florida, i.e., each state university and each 
community junior college, is encouraged to 
foster and promulgate a program of general 
education. This basic program for students 
working toward a baccalaureate degree should 
involve not less than 36 hours of academic 
credit. (Note: General education programs 
provide basic liberal education and include 
work in areas such as communications, mathe- 
matics, social sciences, humanities, and the 
natural sciences. ) 

The institutions are encouraged to exchange 
ideas in the development and improvement of 
programs of general education. The experi- 
ence already gained in the established state 
universities and community junior colleges 
will be of value. While the institutions are to 
work cooperatively in the development and 
improvement of general education programs, 
each institution has the continuing responsi- 
bility for determining the character of its own 
program. 

After a public institution of higher learning 
in Florida has developed and published its 
program of general education, the integrity of 
the program will be recognized by the other 
public institutions in Florida. Once a student 
has been certified by such an institution as 
having completed satisfactorily its prescribed 
general education program, no other public 
institution of higher learning in Florida to 
which he may be qualified to transfer will re- 
quire any further lower division general edu- 
cation courses in his program. 


* - * 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has been awarded a grant of 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE WORLD 


$28,100 by the National Science Founda- 
tion for the support of an “Exchange 
Visit” of a group of United States techni- 
cal institute educators with an equivalent 
group from the intermediate technicums 
of the USSR. The project is under the 
direction of Dr. Otto Klitgord, President, 
New York City Community College, 
Brooklyn, New York. Objectives of the 
exchange visit are: 


1. To make a comparative study of Soviet and 

United States training programs of tech- 
nicians and other semi-professionals who 
assist engineers, scientists, and other pro- 
fessionals in industry, 

. To visit technicums and to see at first hand 
their programs, facilities, and personnels, 
and 

3. To collect information on the program of 

the technicums. 


NO 


The composition of the United States 
group will be representative of the various 
kinds of institutions interested in and re- 
sponsible for technical education in this 
country. Several specialized reports and 
one consolidated report will be prepared 
and made available to all interested 
parties through professional publications 
and press releases. Announcement of team 
members and dates of the visit are pend- 
ing further arrangements through the 
East-West Contact office of the United 
States Department of State. 

* * * 


Ohio’s Governor Michael DiSalle ve- 
toed a bill that would have authorized 
the establishment of two-year colleges 
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throughout the state. According to press 
reports, the reasons for the veto included 
the fact that the bill set no limit on the 
number of institutions that could be 
started, and that no funds were provided 
although the bill committed the state to 
support construction of the colleges. 
Further planning and studying is to be 
undertaken by the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Development with 
the intention of preparing a new program 
for the attention of the Legislature in the 
1961 session. One of the basic questions 
remaining to be resolved is the definition 
of the colleges’ major purpose: Should 
they be primarily for students wishing to 
transfer to other colleges after two years 
or should the colleges concentrate on cur- 
riculums for students whose main interests 
are in two-year technical terminal 
programs? 


* * * 


An enrollment report from the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Junior College Educa- 
tion states that in the college year 1958- 
39 73.3 per cent of all full-time students 
enrolled in public higher education in 
California below the junior year were in 
junior college. The University of Cali- 
fornia enrolled 10.6 per cent and the 
state colleges 16.1 per cent of these stu- 
dents. Of the part-time students (exclud- 
ing adults) , 92.2 per cent were in the jun- 
ior colleges, 6.6 per cent in the state 
colleges, and 1.2 per cent in the University 
of California. 











Home Economics—Careers and Home- 
making, by Olive A. Hall (301 pp.; 
John Wiley). 


Home Economics—Careers and Home- 
making, as the author emphasizes, was 
written for the student from the view- 
point that training in home economics 
serves the dual purpose of preparing the 
individual for personal and home life as 
well as for a career. It was planned for 
use in a general introductory course for 
college home economics students. As 
stated by the author, its purposes are: to 
present home economics as a field for col- 
lege study, to trace the growth and devel- 
opment of home economics, to increase 
appreciation of homemaking as a career, 
to survey opportunities for occupations 
that are open to home economics grad- 
uates, to guide students in selecting and 
qualifying for a suitable occupation, and 
to inspire students to be alert to oppor- 
tunities for personal and _ professional 
growth. 

The author has included a glossary of 
occupations related to home economics 
so that the inexperienced student will 
have an understanding of what is ex- 


pected in certain occupations. Excellent 
guides are given for such problems as: 


. reaching a vocational decision 

. combining homemaking with a career 

.understanding opportunities in foreign 
services 

. working with children, youth and families 

e. finding out about career opportunities in 
the local community 

. locating part-time or summer employment 

. information for various career fields and 
professional organizations. 
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In her first chapter, “Home Economics 
in Higher Education,” Dr, Hall discusses 
such topics as Adjustment to College 
Life, Home Economics in Your College, 
the Home Economics Curriculum. The 
second chapter considers the pioneers in 
education for women—Emma Willard, 
Catherine Beecher, and Mary Lyon, 
Women in Today's Colleges, Present 
Goals of Higher Education. Chapter 
three is concerned with the roots of home 
economics, early public schools, early col- 
lege programs, cooking schools, kitchen 
garden, New England kitchen, the Lake 
Placid Conferences and the outreach of 
these conferences into the community, 
the development of early subject areas, 
the organization of the American Home 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


Economics Association, ‘legislation affect- 
ing the growth of home economics and 
early leaders: Ellen H. Richards, Wilbur 
Olin Atwater, Mary Hinman Abel, An- 
nie G. Dewey, Alfred C. True, Isabel 
Bevier, Charles Langworthy, Martha 
Van Rensselaer, Henry C. Sherman, 
Catherine Blunt, and Louise Stanley. 
The author also relates the growth of 
home economics throughout the years 
and includes a chronological summary of 
important events from 1798 to 1952. 
Chapter 4, “A Vocational Goal,” cov- 
ers such topics as Discovering Yourself, 
Interests, Abilities, Personal Adjustment, 
Vocational Opportunities, Guides for 
Studying Vocations, including nature of 
work, working conditions, opportunities 
available, advancement, related oppor- 
tunities, contacts with people, financial 
benefits, personal characteristics, profes- 
sional aids, advantages, disadvantages, 
and a glossary of home economics occu- 
pations. 

Chapter 5 deals with Professional 
Standing of Home Economics, Goals of a 
Homemaker, Personal Qualities of a 
Homemaker, Satisfactions Derived from 
Homemaking, while chapter 6 considers 
the outlook for elementary schools and 
secondary schools, with adult education 
and with colleges and universities. 
Chapter 7 contains information re- 
garding the Home Demonstration Agent, 
Youth Group Leader, Home Economist 
in Journalism, Radio and Television, 
Home Economist in Advertising, Public 
Relations, or Testing. 

Chapter 8, “The Home Economist in 
Business,’ Chapter 9, “Opportunities Re- 
lated to Clothing and Textiles,” Chapter 
10, “A Future in Food Service or Nutri- 
tion Education,” Chapter 11, ““The Chal- 
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lenge of Research,” all deal with careers, 
the nature of work involved in each, 
training and education, opportunities for 
advancement, conditions for work, keys 
for success. 

In chapter 12, the author stresses the 
necessity of making a wise professional 
choice by employing self-analysis, gaining 
occupational information, growing with 
the profession by working in related jobs 
either part-time or during the summer, 
and studying opportunities and require- 
ments for advancement in the profession. 

At the end of each chapter are a sum- 
mary and questions to encourage further 
study of material presented in each chap- 


ter. Selected reference lists are also in- 
cluded. 


Personal and Family Finance, by Joseph 
F. Bradley and Ralph H. Wherry (564 
pp.; Rinehart). 


In writing Personal and Family Fi- 
nance, Bradley and Wherry have brought 
together an unusually complete body of 
facts of finance which they have organ- 
ized _ systematically. The information 
should be especially useful to young 
adults in obtaining reliable information 
for adequately planning their financial 
future. It should also be useful to the 
individual who is ready to make some 
long-term investments or to someone who 
is particularly interested in creating an 
estate. 

Basically, the book is divided into four 
general parts, preceded by the introduc- 
tory chapter on the role of personal fi- 
nance in any individual’s life which 
points out the potential monetary value 
of a college education. Chapters 2 
through 7 deal with acquiring and 
handling income—from the earning of a 
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salary, budgeting, banking, and consumer 
credit to buying a home. Chapters 8 
through 22 consider such matters as in- 
suring one’s possessions and life, oppor- 
tunities for investing surplus wealth, and 
taxation and plans for creating an estate. 

The life cycle of family finance is 
stressed in all such matters as budgeting, 
home ownership vs. renting, insurance, 
use of consumer credit, and savings. 
Special attention is given to the financing 
of retirement and old age. The financial 
protection of the family’s future is dis- 
cussed in detail in the full explanation of 
all forms of insurance—social security, 
property insurance, casualty insurance, 
life insurance and annuities, and dis- 
ability insurance. 

There is an ample supply of practical 
material on investments for long-term 
objectives. The authors discuss United 
States savings bonds, postal certificates, 
municipal bonds, savings accounts in 
banks, shares in savings and loan asso- 
ciations, shares in credit unions, real 
estate as an investment, savings through 
employer-sponsored plans, life insurance 
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as an investment, trusts, common stocks 
and preferred stocks, corporation bonds, 
investment companies and variable an- 
nuities. They also consider the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the small 
business as an investment. Taxation is 
discussed from the point of view of fam- 
ily financial planning as a whole, with 
consideration given the federal income 
tax and the tax aspects of estate plan- 
ning. The authors have included much 
worthwhile material in their two final 
chapters on wills and estate planning. 
Personal and Family Finance is gen- 
erously equipped with more than 150 
up-to-date tables and charts that supply 
comparative data on all aspects of family 
finance. Suggested readings, summaries 
and questions for class discussion are in-. 
included at the end of each chapter. 
Bradley and Wherry have produced a 

valuable book which covers each topic 
thoroughly, although some junior college 
students may feel it is too detailed. 

Ione Petersen 

Pueblo College 

Pueblo, Colorado 
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TEXTS From Prentice-Hall .. . 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
by HENRY SHARP, JR., Emory University 


This new text is presented in the language and spirit of modern mathe- 
matics. The vocabulary of elementary mathematical analysis is introduced 
early in the text, and is used exclusively throughout the book. The subject 
matter will be of particular interest to Engineering (especially Electrical) 
and Science majors as well as to Mathematics majors. The more traditional 
applications of Trigonometry are also included in the presentation. Organ- 
ization: The over-all plan of the text is simple. After a general, partly his- 
torical, introduction to the problems which led to the development of 
Trigonometry, the concepts which are fundamental to the understanding 
of modern mathematics are discussed in detail. 

304 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.25 


ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
by FRANCIS J. MUELLER, Maryland State Teachers College 


An elementary text with a thorough, meaningful review of basic arithmetic 
processes. Algebra is developed as a natural extension of basic ideas of 
arithmetic. Topics through quadratics and imaginary numbers are covered. 
An extensive number of examples of mathematical operations is provided 
to clarify text explanations, with step-by-step solutions for each. In addi- 
tion, approx. 1500 problems are included in the exercises which follow 
important topics. Answers to these problems are supplied at the back of 
the book. A total of 250 problems is given in Achievement Tests to serve 
as a review, in exercise form, of all the student has previously studied. 

288 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $3.95 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
by LYMAN M. KELLS, U. S. Naval Academy, Emeritus 


Designed to fill the needs of the student with limited training in algebra as 
well as the student with no training prior to the freshman year, this text 
helps to guide him to a full understanding of the subject. Simplicity is the 
keynote of INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA as it applies the basic laws of algebra, to 
cultivate understanding of algebraic procedures. For example, in Section 3 
there is a discussion of the meaning of the parenthesis which illustrates its 
amazing power. Section 4 deals with the fundamental laws and places par- 
ticular emphasis upon the law a (b—c) =ab—ac. 

approx. 304 pp. Pub. Feb. 1959 Text price $4.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 











